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PREFATORY  NOTE, 


This  Series  is  intended  to  provide  text-books,  abreast 
of  the  scholarship  of  the  day,  but  moderate  enough 
in  size  and  price  to  fit  them  for  general  use  among 
young  people  under  religious  instruction  at  week¬ 
day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  in  Bible  classes.  It 
is  meant  not  to  conflict  with  any  existing  series, 
but  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  larger  and  costlier 
manuals.  The  volumes  will  be  written  by  com¬ 
petent  scholars,  known  for  their  interest  in  the 
young,  and  belonging  to  various  branches  of  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation.  No  effort  shall  be 
spared  to  make  the  Primers  attractive  in  style,  and 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  so  that  youthful  learners,  in 
their  earliest  studies  in  God’s  Word,  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  best  results  of  devout  inquiry.  May 
the  God  of  the  families  of  Israel  bless  the  humble 
effort  to  help  young  minds  to  a  reverent  and  intelli¬ 
gent  acquaintance  with  His  truth. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

YEARS  OF  PREPARATION. 

1.  EGYPT.  Iii  the  days  of  Moses,  Egypt  had  for 
a  long  period  been  the  richest,  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  most  cultured  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  The  delta  of  the  Nile  had  early  attracted 
to  itself  an  overflowing  population,  situated  as  it 
was  at  the  meeting  of  two  continents,  in  a  most 
delightful  climate,  and  enriched  with  the  annual 
overflow  of  the  river.  While  other  lands  exhibited 
few  tokens  of  advancing  civilization,  Egypt  was 
the  scene  of  a  busy  life,  and  the  seat  of  a  mighty 
empire.  It  had  already  passed  through  a  long  and 
varied  history.  It  had  memories  of  many  changes 
of  peace  and  war.  It  had  its  records  of  victory  and 
defeat.  At  one  time  its  annals  tell  how  it  reigned 
over  all  the  adjacent  countries,  from  Syria  to  the 
centre  of  Africa,  the  proud  possessor  at  once  of  the 
wealth  of  the  North,  and  the  treasures  of  the  tropics. 
At  another  time  they  show  us  how  it  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  a  foreign  dynasty,  and  how  the  native 
population  languished  and  groaned  under  an  alien 
yoke.  More  remarkable  than  their  strange  eventful 
history,  were  their  intellectual  progress,  their  scientific 
knowledge,  their  command  over  the  forces  of  nature. 
In  their  ruined  temples,  their  colossal  statues,  their 
obelisks  and  public  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are 
scattered  throughout  the  land  to-day,  no  less  than  in 
the  fragments  of  their  literature  which  still  survive, 
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we  see  how  great  they  were  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
how  compact  their  organisation,  how  suited  to  their 
customs  the  institutions  under  which  they  lived. 
Their  religion,  also,  was  of  a  most  complex  order, 
and  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  much  corruption  and 
degradation,  the  memory  of  such  great  truths  as  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  When  Israel  went  down  to  Egypt,  therefore, 
they  went  to  dwell  in  a  land  which  stood  higher  in 
civilization  than  any  other,  and  their  lengthened 
residence  in  it  is  of  decisive  importance  in  the  history 
of  redemption. 

2.  CONNECTION  OF  ISRAEL  WITH  EGYPT: 

The  connection  of  Israel  with  Egypt  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  the  visit  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.). 
Even  then  those  monuments  on  which  travellers  still 
gaze  with  wonder,  raised  their  heads,  and  must  have 
met  the  eyes  of  Abraham,  when  under  stress  of 
famine  he  sojourned  for  a  time  in  the  fruitful  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Nile.  His  visit  foreshadowed  the  future. 
Abraham  knew  that  the  relations  of  his  house  with 
Egypt  would  be  of  the  closest  kind.  He  knew  that 
his  family  would  be  afflicted  and  oppressed  there  for 
400  years,  and  would  afterwards  be  brought  out  with 
great  substance  (Gen.  xv.  13).  A  similar  promise 
was  given  by  God  to  Jacob,  when,  under  like  pres¬ 
sure  of  famine,  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  Egypt. 
With  such  divine  premonitions  of  the  future,  Israel 
went  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  there  to 
receive  the  peculiar  training  which  was  to  make 
them  fit  for  their  great  vocation.  Their  calling  to 
be  the  people  of  redemption,  needed  a  special  educa¬ 
tion  and  discipline.  From  no  other  land  than  the 
land  of  Egypt  could  the  theocratic  nation  have  come 
forth.  A  nomadic  people  such  as  the  sons  of  Jacob 
were  when  they  went  down  to  Egypt ;  a  people  not 
trained  to  organised  national  life,  not  familiar  with 
the  great  developments  of  civilization,  could  learn 
much  from  a  people  so  superior  in  these  respects  as 
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were  the  Egyptians.  During  the  time  of  hospitality 
and  friendship,  they  were  taught  by  Egypt  all  that 
they  were  able  to  learn.  Ere  the  connection  came 
to  an  end,  they  were  to  receive  another  kind  of 
tra’ning,  and  the  land  of  friendship  became  the  house 
of  bondage.  In  friendship  and  in  enmity,  Israel 
received  from  Egypt  all  that  Egypt  could  bestow. 
When  at  length  the  time  of  deliverance  came,  and 
Israel  went  forth  from  Egypt,  they  bore  with  them 
impressions  which  were  stamped  for  ever  on  their 
minds,  for  good'  and  for  evil,  by  that  marvellous  land. 
At  the  outset  of  their  national  history,  they  had  been 
in  the  closest  possible  relation  with  the  greatest 
world-empire  of  the  time. 

3.  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT  UNTIL  THE  TIME  OF 
OPPRESSION  BEGAN  (Exod.  i.).  For  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  the  history  of  Israel  is  almost  an  en¬ 
tire  blank.  The  book  of  Exodus  begins  with  the  end 
of  that  period.  It  opens  with  a  picture  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  who  in  that  time  had  increased  greatly,  and 
waxed  exceeding  mighty,  so  that  the  land  was  filled 
with  them.  They  still  occupied  the  district  of  Gos¬ 
hen,  the  richest  province  of  Egypt,  which  lay  between 
the  most  eastern  of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile  and 
Palestine.  Some  of  them  were  no  doubt  engaged  in 
agriculture,  others  as  shepherds  followed  their  flocks 
and  herds  over  the  rich  pastures  of  the  country.  The 
arts  and  industries  of  the  Egyptians  had  become  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  were  practised  by  many  of  them 
Some  of  the  families  of  Judah  became  “carpenters,’ 
“weavers  of  fine  Egyptian  linen,”  and  “  potters.”  (1 
Chron.  iv.)  These  are  to  be  taken  as  special  instances 
of  the  various  occupations  which  many  of  the  children 
of  Israel  followed  in  the  prosperous  times  of  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt.  We  observe,  also,  that  they  still 
maintained  their  ancestral  organisation.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  tribes  was  kept  up.  The  tribes  were  sub¬ 
divided  into  clans  and  families.  There  was  thus  pre¬ 
served  a  sense  of  their  unity  as  a  people,  and  a  way 
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was  at  hand  by  which  they  could  secure  conjoint 
action.  They  were  separate  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
yet  not  so  isolated  as  not  to  learn  from  them  whatever 
Egypt  had  to  teach.  No  doubt  along  with  the  useful 
arts  they  learnt  much  that  was  vile  and  evil,  and 
traces  of  the  corrupt  habits  which  they  acquired  in 
Egypt  will  meet  us  often  as  we  pass  on.  What  took 
place  during  these  times  of  outward  prosperity  we  are 
left  to  gather  from  the  records  of  Egypt  itself.  The 
main  interest  of  the  book  of  Exodus  begins  with  the 
time  of  oppression.  “  There  arose  'up  a  new  king 
over  Egypt  who  knew  not  Joseph.”  (Exod.  i.  8.) 

4.  THE  TIME  OF  OPPRESSION  (Exod.  i.,  ii., 
v.).  It  is  probable  that  the  arising  of  the  king 
who  knew  not  Joseph  means  the  accession  of  a 
new  dynasty,  and  the  oppression  of  Israel  may  be 
explained  by  the  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
foreign  rule  of  the  shepherd  kings.a  At  all  events 
with  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  came  various 
attempts  at  repression.  The  children  of  Israel 
were  numerous  and  prosperous.  They  occupied  an 
important  position  on  the  frontier  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  the  king  feared  that  in  the  event  of 
foreign  war  they  might  join  the  enemy,  and  “get 
them  out  of  the  land.”  The  king  resolved  to  enslave 
them.  It  was  the  custom  in  Egypt  to  employ  in 
forced  labour  captives  taken  in  war.  A  similar  policy 
was  now  pursued  towards  Israel.  They  were  set 
to  labour  for  the  king,  and  were  employed  to  build 
store  cities.6  Two  cities  are  mentioned  as  having 

a  Egypt  had  been  invaded  by  u  foreign  race,  known  as  the  Hyksos, 
or  Shepherds.  They  held  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs  for  a  consider- 
m  ble  period,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  centuries,  but  had  been  driven 
i .  ut  before  the  time  of  Moses.  Their  chief  residence  was  the  Zoan  of 
the  Bible,  a  town  built,  according  to  Numbers  xiii.  22,  only  seven  years 
after  Hebron. — Editor. 

b  The  “treasure-cities”  of  Exodus  i.  11  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
rather  store-cities,  or  magazines  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  See 
1  Kings  ix.  19 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  4,  xxxii.  28.  Others  take  them  to  be 
temple-cities,  filled  with  enormous  edifices  for  religious  service.— 
Editor. 
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been  built  by  them — Pitkom  and  Raamses.  (Exod. 
i.  11.)  The  Egyptians  made  them  serve  with  rigour. 
So  hard  were  the  tasks  laid  upon  them  that  their  lives 
were  rendered  bitter.  All  manner  of  work  done  in 
Egypt  seems  to  have  been  laid  upon  them — such  as  the 
making  of  bricks,  the  building  of  cities  for  trade  and 
for  war,  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  and  the  making  of 
canals, — “  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field,  besides 
all  their  other  labour  which  they  put  upon  them  with 
rigour.”"  But  all  this  had  an  entirely  different  effect 
from  that  which  the  Egyptians  intended.  The  more 
they  afflicted  the  children  of  Israel,  the  more  these 
multiplied  and  grew.  So  rapidly  did  they  increase 
that  Pharaoh  became  more  alarmed  than  before. 
Hence  he  had  recourse  to  another  measure,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  destroy  all  the  male  children.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  midwives,  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  to 
destroy  him.  But  whether  it  was  that  they  did  not 
communicate  his  orders  to  the  other  members  of  the 
profession,  or  that  they  were  unable  to  carry  them 
out,  certain  it  is  that  the  commands  of  the  king  were 
disobeyed.  Summoned  to  the  presence  of  Pharaoh, 
these  women  excused  themselves.  Having  failed  to 
carry  out  this  cruel  decree,  Pharaoh  adopted  a  third 
measure  still  more  inhuman.  Casting  aside  every 
sentiment  of  pity  he  charged  all  his  people  to  cast 
every  male  Hebrew  child  into  the  Nile.  The  decree 
seems  to  have  been  severely  enforced  for  a  time.  We 
find  it  at  least  in  active  operation  at  the  birth  of  Moses. 
Thus  at  the  time  when  the  future  deliverer  of  Israel 
was  born,  the  affliction  of  Israel  had  culminated. 
Forced  to  toil  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  strength, 
they  had  also  to  bear  the  keener  anguish  due  to  the 
wounding  of  their  deepest,  tenderest  affections. 

5.  BIRTH  OF  MOSES  (Exod.  ii.  1-10).  The  means 
taken  by  Pharaoh  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hebrew 
male  children  led  to  the  most  unexpected  results.  They 

a  So  the  latter  half  of  Exod.  i.  14  may  be  more  correctly  rendered. 
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were  the  occasion  of  Moses  being  rescued  by  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  daughter,  of  his  being  brought  up  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  and  of  his  receiving  the  highest  training 
which  the  culture  of  Egypt  could  bestow.  Amram, 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  had  taken  to  wife  J ochebed  of 
the  same  tribe.  Two  children  had  already  been  born 
of  the  marriage,  Miriam  and  Aaron.  Probably  both 
had  been  born  before  the  savage  decree  was  passed. 
But  when  Moses  was  born  it  was  in  full  force.  His 
mother  hid  him  for  three  months  in  her  own  house. 
It  soon  became  impossible,  however,  to  conceal  him 
any  longer.  An  ark  was  made  of  bulrushes,  that  is, 
of  the  papyrus  which  was  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  light  Egyptian  boats.  This  ark  got  a  coating 
of  mud  or  asphalt  and  pitch,  which  made  it  compact 
and  water-tight.  The  child  was  then  placed  in  it,  and 
committed  to  the  river  Nile  at  the  place  where  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  daughter a  was  wont  to  bathe.  Miriam  stood 
at  some  distance  to  watch  what  would  happen  to  the 
infant  child.  The  princess  with  her  maidens  walked 
along  the  river  side;  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
ark,  and  she  sent  her  maidens  to  fetch  it.  When  the 
ark  was  opened  she  saw  the  weeping  child,  her  heart 
was  touched,  and  she  acted  with  prompt  kindness. 
She  knew  that  it  was  one  of  the  Hebrew  children. 
But  to  save  one  could  do  little  harm,  and  she  re¬ 
solved  to  rescue  the  child.  Miriam  now  came  near, 
and  proposed  to  find  one  of  the  Hebrew  women  who 
would  nurse  the  child.  The  princess  readily  agreed, 
and  Miriam  called  the  mother,  who  thus  received 
back  her  own  child,  whom  she  had  a  short  time 
before  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  waters.  She 
could  now  keep  him  without  fear,  because  he  was 
the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter.  When  the 
days  of  infancy  were  over,  she  brought  him  to  the 
princess,  who  gave  him  the  name,  looses. 

a  The  Bible  does  not  give  her  name.  Josephns  calls  her  “Tlicr- 
muthis,”  Eusebius  “Merris,”  the  Kabbis  “  Bitja,”  i.e .,  daughter  oi 
J  ehovah . — Editor. 
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G.  EDUCATION  OF  MOSES  IN  EGYPT.  Moses 
“was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.” 
So  Stephen  briefly  describes  his  education  (Acts  vii. 
22).  The  accounts  of  that  education,  which  are 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  are  extremely  meagre. 
But  the  statements  by  Josephus,  and  the  independent 
Egyptian  traditions,  help  us  to  understand  in  some 
measure  the  training  which  he  was  likely  to  receive. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  fanciful  Mahom- 
medan,  Jewish,  and  Egyptian  legends  which  describe 
his  great  attainments  in  wisdom,  his  military  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  the  various  works  supposed  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  him,  while  he  was  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh’s  daughter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
Egypt  much  value  was  attached  to  education,  and  it 
was  usually  begun  at  a  very  early  age.  As  the 
adopted  son  of  the  princess  he  would  receive  the  best 
possible  instruction.  He  would  learn  the  art  of 
writing  as  then  practised  in  Egypt.  He  would  be 
taught  the  various  sciences,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
medicine,  and  also  the  theology  and  the  laws  of  the 
country.  The  future  leader  and  lawgiver  of  Israel 
was  furnished  with  the  knowledge  of  all  that  human 
intellect  had  then  accomplished,  and  of  all  that 
had  been  thought  on  the  great  mysteries  of  life  and 
death.  For  forty  years  of  his  life,  as  later  writers 
say°  (for  in  Exodus  there  is  no  note  of  years),  this 
education  continued  until  he  had  learnt  all  that  Egypt 
had  to  teach  him. 

7.  THE  CHOICE  OF  MOSES  (Exod.  ii.  11-15). 
But  another  kind  of  training  was  also  necessary  to  fit 
him  for  the  great  work  of  his  life.  The  time  came  when 
he  must  choose  between  his  own  people  and  the  people 
who  had  adopted  him.  Had  he  remained  in  Egypt  he 
might  have  occupied  a  high,  if  not  the  highest,  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  land.  He  must  be  either  of  Israel  or  of 
Egypt.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time,  to  continue  to  be  called  the  son 

a  See  Acts  vii.  2S 
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of  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  and  also  to  have  part  in  the 
heritage  of  the  children  of  Abraham.  Suddenly,  by 
one  rash  act  of  his  own,  the  choice  was  made.  He 
went  out  one  day  to  visit  his  brethren  with  some 
vague  notion  of  helping  them,  and  he  saw,  what  was 
no  doubt  a  sight  common  enough,  an  Egyptian 
smiting  a  Hebrew,  one  of  the  brethren  of  Moses. 
The  emotion  felt  by  Moses  at  the  sight  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  was  still  a  Hebrew  at  heart.  He 
took  the  part  of  his  kinsman.  He  looked  this  way 
and  that  way,  and  saw  that  there  was  no  man.  He 
slew  the  Egyptian  and  hid  him  in  the  sand.  He 
meant  to  help  his  brethren,  and  yet  he  acted  as  if 
he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
them.  It  was  a  rash  action,  done  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  and  it  appears  that  neither  he  nor  his 
brethren  understood  what  it  meant.  Soon  he  inter¬ 
fered  again,  but  this  time  between  two  Hebrews. 
The  wrong-doer,  however,  on  being  reproved,  refused 
to  listen  to  him,  disowned  his  authority,  and  re¬ 
proached  him  with  the  death  of  the  Egyptian.  Moses 
found  that  his  deed  was  well  known,  that  his 
brethren  were  not  prepared  to  receive  him  as  their 
helper,  and  that  the  matter  had  come  to  the  ears  of 
Pharaoh,  who  resolved  to  slay  him.  The  time  was 
not  ripe,  Moses  was  not  ready  for  the  arduous  work, 
Israel  was  not  prepared  for  the  great  event,  nor  had 
they  yet  learnt  all  that  Egypt  had  to  teach  them. 
In  these  circumstances  “  Moses  fled  from  the  face  of 
Pharaoh  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian.” 

8.  FLIGHT  TO  MIDIAN  (Exod.  ii.  16-25).  The 
peninsula  of  Sinai  to  which  Moses  now  fled,  and  in 
which  Midian  was  then  the  ruling  nation,  was  at 
one  time  largely  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians. 
Traces  of  their  arts  and  civilisation  are  still  to  be 
found  in  it,  and  from  some  of  the  western  mountains 
of  the  Sinaitic  chain  they  had  obtained  rich  metallic 
treasures.  By  the  age  of  Moses,  however,  they  had 
lost  all  dominion  in  it.  The  Amalekites,  the  original 
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inhabitants  of  the  land,  were  at  that  time  contending 
for  the  mastery  of  the  entire  peninsula.  The  most 
powerful  of  their  opponents  in  the  south  were  the 
Midianites.  There  had  been  a  close  relation  between 
Israel  and  the  Midianites.  This  ancient  alliance 
naturally  led  Moses  to  seek  the  land  of  Midian,  and 
he  entered  into  the  most  intimate  relationship  with 
its  people.  After  his  hasty  flight  we  find  him  at  a 
well.  While  resting  there,  he  was  able  to  do  some 
service  to  the  daughters  of  the  priest-prince  of  Midian, 
and  to  protect  them  from  the  violence  of  the  shepherds. 
He  helped  them  to  water  their  flocks,  was  invited  to 
the  house  of  Reuel  their  father,  was  content  to  dwell 
with  him,  and  eventually  received  Zipporah,  one  of 
seven  daughters  of  Reuel,  to  wife.  Two  sons  were 
born  to  him,  and  the  names  he  gave  them  were  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  feelings  of  his  heart  in  that  land  of 
exile.  The  elder  he  named  Gershom,  banishment ,  and 
the  younger  he  named  Eliezer,  my  God  {is  my)  help. a 
According  to  the  later  reckoning  this  second  period 
of  his  life  extended  to  forty  years,  during  which  he 
fed  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law.  The  years 
passed  silently,  and  without  any  outward  event  of 
importance.  He  was  in  a  land  which  had  been  held 
sacred  by  the  surrounding  nations  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  whole  chain  of  granite  mountains  tower¬ 
ing  up  at  the  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  people  around  with  feelings  of  reve¬ 
rence  and  awe.  In  this  sacred  region  Moses  lived 
for  many  years,  performing,  with  zeal  and  diligence, 
his  lowly  task.  The  time  was  not  lost.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  country,  and  was  enabled  to  cul¬ 
tivate  friendly  relations  with  the  people.  Above  all, 
in  his  lonely  life  he  was  forced  to  retire  within  him¬ 
self.  His  mind  would  go  back  to  his  people,  and 
would  dwell  on  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  until 
his  heart  burned  within  him  in  earnest  longings  for 
their  deliverance.  For  during  these  years  the  bon- 

a  See  also  cliap.  xviii.  3,  4. 
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dage  of  the  children  of  Israel  grew  more  and  more 
cruel,  until  they  sighed  by  reason  of  it,  and  cried. 
Their  cry  came  up  to  God,  and  God  heard  their  groan¬ 
ing,  and  remembered  His  covenant  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  training  of  Moses  for  his  life- 
work  was  nearly  complete.  He  was  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  now  he  had  received 
the  discipline  which  comes  with  solitude,  through 
lonely  converse  with  nature,  and  habits  of  quiet  com¬ 
munion  with  the  God  of  his  fathers. 

Questions  and  Points  eor  Inquiry. 

1.  Trace  the  genealogy  of  Moses ,  and  slate  the  kinship 

between  Amram  and  Jochebed  previous  to  their 
marriage. 

2.  What  can  be  gathered  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  Moses, 

Aaron ,  and  Miriam  ? 

3.  Describe  the  religious  service  which  took  place  in 

ancient  Egypt  at  the  rising  of  the  Nile. 

4.  Inquire  into  the  science  and  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians. 

5.  Trace  the  history  of  Amalek. 

6.  Find  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  the  childhood  of  Moses, 

and  to  the  events  of  his  life  during  his  stay  in  Egypt , 
and  in  the  land  of  Midian . 


CHAPTER  II. 

STRUGGLE  WITH  EGYPT. 

9.  MOSES’  PROPHETIC  CALL  (Exod.  iii.).  Moses 
became  a  prophet.  In  this  fact  lies  the  great  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  life  and  of  his  position  in  the  history  of  re¬ 
demption.  Every  recollection  of  him,  and  every  notice 
of  his  work,  are  pervaded  by  the  thought  of  his  pro¬ 
phetic  calling.  Hosea  refers  to  him  as  the  prophet 
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by  whom  God,  in  ancient  days,  brought  His  people 
out  of  Egypt,  and  preserved  them  (Hosea  xii.  13). 
As  a  prophet  he  was  leader,  lawgiver,  worker  of 
miracles,  and  the  unique  greatness  of  the  man  be¬ 
longs  to  him  as  the  prophet.  His  prophetic  call  came 
at  the  time  of  his  solitude  in  Sinai,  when,  prepared 
as  he  was  by  all  his  past  experience,  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  and  irresistibly  arrested  by  an  overpowering 
divine  revelation.  In  the  history  of  the  people  of 
redemption,  prophecy  is  a  primary  factor.  It  is  to 
be  recognised  as  one  of  the  chief  forces  which  moulded 
and  changed  the  character  of  Israel.  Moses,  the  first 
of  the  prophets,  was  in  many  respects  the  greatest  of 
them.  He  is  the  first  prophet  of  the  true  God  to  a 
whole  nation,  the  founder  of  a  new  race  of  prophets. 
His  massive  and  grand  personality,  so  complete  in 
quiet  strength  of  purpose,  so  many-sided,  touching 
sacred  and  common  life  at  so  many  points,  so  rich 
in  gifts  and  grace,  might  well  stand  forth  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Israel’s  national  history,  as  the  type  of  the 
true  prophetic  servant  of  Jehovah,  and  the  bearer  of 
His  revelation  to  men. 

The  call  came  to  Moses  in  a  most  unexpected  way. 
He  had  led  the  flock  behind  the  desert  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  God,  to  Horeb.  Suddenly  a  strange  sight 
was  before  his  eyes.  A  bush  burned  with  fire,  and 
was  not  consumed.  As  he  proposed  to  turn  aside  to 
see  this  great  sight,  a  voice  came  to  him  from  the 
burning  bush.  The  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  is  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  called  J ehovah  himself,  spake  to 
him  in  these  terms,  Draw  not  nigh  hither ;  put  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground  (iii.  5).  The  divine  voice  proclaimed  a 
new  revelation,  which  linked  itself  on  to  the  revela¬ 
tions  already  given.  What  had  been  formerly  revealed 
was  revealed  afresh.  “  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.”  The  God  of  Abraham  had  not 
been  unmindful  of  His  promise.  He  had  heard  the 
prayer  of  His  people,  and  had  come  down  for  their 
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deliverance.  He  would  lead  them  into  the  land  pro* 
mised  to  their  fathers.  The  announcement  ended 
with  the  command  to  Moses  to  go  to  Pharaoh  to  lead 
Israel  forth  from  Egypt. 

10.  THE  HESITATION  OF  MOSES  (Exod.  iii., 
and  iv.  1-17).  During  these  years  of  silence  the  self- 
confidence  of  Moses  had  passed  away,  and  he  was  now 
strangely  diffident.  He  was  unwilling  to  go.  He 
found  all  kinds  of  excuses,  which  were  overruled  one 
by  one.  The  first  difficulty  was,  “  Who  am  I  that 
I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring 
forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?”  But  the 
answer  he  received  was  a  revelation  of  the  God  of 
promise,  and  a  token  was  given,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  yet  lay  in  the  future.  “Ye  shall  serve  God 
on  this  mountain.”  It  is  remarkable,  because  the 
first  answer  which  was  returned  contained  in  germ 
the  revelation  of  the  new  name  of  God.  “  I  will  be 
with  thee”  was  directly  addressed  to  the  faith  of 
Moses,  as  in  former  days  it  had  been  addressed  to 
the  patriarchs.  But  in  answer  to  the  second  difficulty 
stated  by  Moses,  the  new  revelation  came  forth  in 
its  glory  and  power.  Moses  asked  what  name  he 
would  give  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  children 
about  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And  the  reply 
was,  “  1  will  be  what  I  will  be  “  Thus  shalt  thou 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  WILL  BE  hath 
sent  me  unto  you  ”  (iii.  14).  No  words  could 
express  what  God  will  be  to  His  people  in  their 
ever-varying  needs.  Whatsoever  man  can  require 
at  the  hands  of  his  God,  God  will  be  that  to  him  as 
Jehovah.®  The  hesitation  of  Moses  procured  a  new 
revelation  for  himself,  and  a  new  revelation  for  the 

a  I  have  followed  this  interpretation  of  the  name  of  God  revealed  to 
Moses,  as  the  most  satisfactory.  Evangelical  faith  has  always  fastened 
on  this  as  the  essential  meaning  of  the  new  name.  Jehovah  is  the 
God  of  the  covenant,  and  the  meaning  instinctively  grasped  by  evan¬ 
gelical  instinct  long  ago  has  now  received  its  scientific  justification. 
After  some  hesitation  I  retain  the  old  spelling  Jehovah,  though 
admittedly  inaccurate,  as  it  has  won  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 
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people.  But  it  was  not  yet  overcome.  Three  further 
signs  were  given  him.  His  shepherd’s  staff  became 
a  serpent,  and  became  again  a  staff.  His  hand  when 
put  into  his  bosom  became  leprous,  and  on  being  put 
in  a  second  time  it  became  healthy  as  before.  A  third 
sign  was  given  him,  that  when  he  would  take  of  the 
water  of  the  Nile  it  would  be  changed  into  blood. 
These  “  signs  ”  would  surely  convince  the  people  of 
the  divine  commission  of  Moses.  Still  he  hesitated. 
His  reluctance  was  so  great  as  to  find  utterance  in 
the  direct  request  to  employ  some  one  else  on  such  a 
mission.  His  persistent  unwillingness  was  such, 
that  “  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Moses”  (iv.  14).  Yet  even  here  his  request  was 
partly  granted.  Moses  was  informed  that  Aaron  was 
on  his  way  to  meet  him,  and  he  would  undertake  the 
part  of  the  work  for  which  Moses  felt  himself  unfit. 
Aaron  would  declare  to  the  people  the  divine  message 
given  to  Moses.  Then  he  was  directed  to  take  his 
rod  with  him,  with  which  he  would  do  signs.  Thus 
provided,  warned  and  strengthened,  he  went  forth  to 
his  great  work. 

11.  JOURNEY  FROM  MIDIAN  TO  EGYPT (Exod. 
iv.  18-26).  As  soon  as  Moses  had  received  the  per¬ 
mission  of  his  father-in-law,  he  set  forth  on  his  return 
to  Egypt.  As  he  was  starting,  God  encouraged  him 
by  telling  him  that  they  were  dead  who  had  sought  his 
life.  He  was  directed  to  take  the  rod  in  his  hand  and 
do  all  the  wonders  which  had  already  been  shown  to 
him.  He  was  not  to  be  discouraged  when  the  signs 
failed  to  move  Pharaoh  from  his  purpose,  for  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  would  be  made  stubborn  that  he 
should  not  let  the  people  go.  Lastly,  he  was  to  de¬ 
mand  from  Pharaoh,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  that  he  should  give  them  their  freedom.  In 
this  formal  demand,  he  was  to  state  that  Isra  el  was 
Jehovah’s  son,  even  His  first-born, — “Let  my  son  go, 
that  he  may  serve  me  ;  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him 
go,  behold,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  even  thy  first  born  ” 
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(iv.  22,  23).  Thus  early  Moses  was  instructed  to  place 
the  issue  before  Pharaoh  in  all  its  breadth  and  awful¬ 
ness.  But  a  strange  event  happened  to  Moses  on  the 
way  to  Egypt.  The  narrative  in  the  book  of  Exodus 
(iv.  24-26)  is  so  br(ef  that  the  incident  is  difficult  to 
understand/  The  most  common  explanation  of  it, 
however,  is  that,  in  deference  to  Zipporah’s  dislike 
of  the  rite,  Moses  had  neglected  the  solemnity  of 
circumcision  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  Sons,  that  in 
consequence  there  came  upon  him  by  the  hand  of 
God  an  illness  nigh  unto  death,  and  that  in  order  to 
save  her  husband’s  life,  Zipporah  overcame  her  re¬ 
pugnance,  and  performed  the  rite  with  her  own  hand, 
casting  the  proof  of  it  at  the  feet  of  Moses  with 
words  which  meant  that  by  an  act  odious  to  herself 
she  had  saved  his  life,  and  made  him  her  husband 
by  a  double  title. 

12.  MEETING  WITH  AARON  AND  THE 
ELDERS  OF  ISRAEL  (Exod.  iv.  27-31).  Aaron  had 
gone  forth  to  meet  Moses,  and  after  their  long  separa¬ 
tion  the  two  brothers  did  meet  at  the  Mount  of  God. 
They  had  much  to  tell  each  other.  Aaron  no  doubt 
would  tell  all  that  had  been  happening  to  his  people 
during  the  long  absence  of  Moses,  while  Moses  had  to 
inform  Aaron  of  the  new  revelation  he  had  received, 
the  new  commission  laid  upon  him,  the  words  of 
hope,  and  the  signs  which  Jehovah  had  given  him. 
Their  first  act,  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  was  to 
gather  the  elders  of  Israel  together.  Here  Aaron 
began  his  work  as  the  eloquent  speaker,  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  Moses.  He  told  the  assembled  elders  the 
wondrous  story  he  had  heard  from  Moses.  The 
elders,  long  afflicted,  wearied  with  their  own  oppres¬ 
sion  and  the '  oppression  of  the  people,  and  almost 
hopeless,  nevertheless  believed,  and  rejoiced  at  the 
glad  news.  They  were  told,  no  doubt,  of  the  plan 
which  Moses  and  Aaron  were  about  to  take.  These 
two  men,  with  no  apparent  resources,  with  no  out¬ 
ward  strength  were  about  to  approach  the  mightiest 
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monarch  on  earth,  and  to  ask  him  to  do  what  they 
knew  would  be  most  unwelcome  to  him.  Yet  the 
people  believed,  and  with  trembling,  but  also  with 
hope,  awaited  the  result  of  the  approach  to  Pharaoh. 

13.  THE  CONFLICT  IN  EGYPT  (Exod.  vii.-xii.). 
It  was  at  once  a  war  of  races  and  a  religious  struggle. 
The  religion  of  Israel  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  The  animal  sacrifices  which  Israel  was  wont 
to  offer  must  have  seemed  offensive  to  a  people  whose 
excessive  tenderness  towards  animals  took  the  form 
of  worshipping  them  as  embodiments  of  the  Divine 
being.  It  was  not  possible  for  Israel  to  exercise  their 
worship  with  all  its  proper  rites  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
To  the  heavy  burdens  of  labour  laid  upon  them  was 
added  the  more  grievous  trial  of  the  denial  of  reli¬ 
gious  freedom.  The  first  request  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  was  that  Israel  should  be  allowed  to  go  three 
days’  journey  into  the  desert,  and  there  sacrifice  to 
God  in  a  sacred  region,  and  away  from  the  pollution 
of  Egypt.  If  this  request  were  refused,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  remove  altogether  from  the  land  of 
Egypt.  The  request  was  refused  in  harsh  and  insult¬ 
ing  terms.  The  struggle  then  began,  which  was  to  go 
on  in  deepening  intensity.  Pharaoh,0  full  of  anger 
at  the  boldness  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  increased  the 
severity  of  his  commands,  and  urged  his  taskmasters 
to  bear  more  heavily  on  the  people.  These  exacted 
the  same  amount  of  daily  labour,  while  the  former 
facilities  of  labour  were  denied.  If  the  people  failed 
to  fulfil  their  daily  tasks,  the  punishment  fell  on 
their  officers.  They  appealed  to  Pharaoh.  In  answer, 
Pharaoh  explained  that  their  idleness  had  led  them 
to  think  of  sacrifices  and  of  the  wilderness.  He 

a  The  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  is  identified  by  R.  S.  Poole  with 
Ramses  II.,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  with  Menptah,  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  ( Encyc .  Brit ,  Art.  Egypt,  and  Gont.  Rev.  1879),  the  last  kings 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Conder,  following 
Dr  Brugsch,  thinks  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is  Amenophis 
III.,  the  fourth  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (Handbook  to  the  Bible, 
pp.  31-2).  The  view  of  Mr  Poole  is  that  more  generally  received.  On 
this  view  the  date  of  the  Exodus  is  about  1300  b.c. 
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would  see  to  it  that  no  time  was  left  to  them  nor 
strength  to  think  of  any  other  matter  than  the  doing 
of  their  daily  task.  On  their  return  from  the  in¬ 
terview  with  Pharaoh,  the  officers  of  Israel  met 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  upbraided  them  with  the 
miserable  result  of  their  interference.  It  was  a  great 
grief  to  Moses.  Coming  immediately  after  he  had 
begun  his  work,  it  served  to  increase  his  self-distrust, 
and  to  raise  the  question  anew  in  his  mind  whether 
he  had  fitness  for  the  work.  A  new  revelation  was 
granted  to  him,  unfolding  more  fully  and  in  greater 
detail  what  had  been  already  revealed.  A  new  com¬ 
mission  also  was  given  him  to  go  once  more  to  Pha¬ 
raoh,  and  in  more  peremptory  words  than  before 
demand  from  him  the  freedom  of  Israel. 

14.  THE  PLAGUES  (Ex.  vii.-x.).  a.  Their  Nature. 
— Something  resembling  each  of  the  strokes  which  fell 
on  Egypt  might  be  found  in  former  and  subsequent 
events  in  the  history  of  the  land.  The  supernatural 
character  of  these  events  does  not  lie  so  much  in  their 
nature  as  events,  as  in  the  time,  manner,  degree,  and 
circumstances  of  their  occurrence.  Natural  means  are 
used  for  the  production  of  supernatural  effects.  These 
effects  were  unusually  severe  ;  they  came  and  went  at 
the  word  of  Moses.  They  came  in  an  unusual  order, 
and  at  unusual  seasons,  and  in  all  these  respects  they 
are  singular  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  A  naturalistic 
explanation  of  them  is  not  possible.  The  strokes  were 
also  such  as  to  afflict  and  humble  the  Egyptians  in 
those  matters  which  were  most  precious  to  them. 
They  were  injured  in  their  national  pride,  in  their 
possessions,  and  in  their  persons.  The  plagues  fell  on 
them  in  relation  no  less  to  their  temporal  well-being 
than  to  their  religious  faith.  The  story  of  the 
plagues  shows  that  Jehovah  has  a  controversy  with 
Pharaoh  for  the  oppression  and  the  cruel  bondage  of 
Israel.  But  a  deeper  controversy  underlies  this  one, 
a  controversy  of  religions.  And  the  strokes  fall  on 
those  things  which  in  Egypt  were  objects  of  the 
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deepest  religions  reverence.  The  story  of  the  plagues 
is  the  story  of  Jehovah’s  triumph  over  the  gods  of 
Egypt,  b.  Their  Number. — The  plagues  fall  in  cycles 
of  three.  Of  these  triads,  the  first  two  were  foretold, 
the  third  came  without  note  or  warning  of  its  coming. 
The  first  plague  corrupted  the  sweet  water  of  the 
Nile  and  killed  the  fish.  The  second  filled  the  land 
with  frogs,  and  corrupted  the  whole  country.  The 
third  covered  man  and  beast  with  vermin  and  annoy¬ 
ing  insects.  The  river  and  the  fertile  soil,  which  the 
Egyptians  worshipped,  became  their  curse.  With 
this  miracle  the  contest  between  Moses  and  the 
Egyptians  ended.  They  could  not  do  as  Moses  did, 
and  they  retired  to  reappear  no  more  in  the  conflict. 
In  the  second  triad  of  plagues,  a  new  element  entered. 
The  first  three  were  universal,  on  Hebrew  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  alike.  From  subsequent  plagues  Israel  was 
exempted,  to  show  that  Jehovah,  Israel’s  God,  was 
working  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  fourth  plague 
was  similar  to  the  third,  but  more  severe.  The  fifth 
plague,  the  murrain  of  beasts,  ushered  in  the  loss  of 
property.  The  sixth,  which  came  without  warning 
to  the  king,  was  the  most  severe  of  all,  so  severe  that 
the  magicians  advised  Pharaoh  to  yield  ;  but  his 
heart  was  hardened.  With  only  one  day’s  warning 
the  third  series  began.  A  storm  of  hail,  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  destroyed  everything  in  the  field,  man 
and  beast  and  herb.  Next  came  a  scourge  of  locusts, 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  every  green  thing  left  on  the 
earth.  Again  unannounced  came  the  ninth  stroke.  A 
thick  darkness  covered  the  land,  a  darkness  which 
might  be  felt,  and  “  neither  rose  any  from  his  place 
for  three  days”  (x.  23).  “The  gradual  increase  in 
severity  of  the  plagues  is  perhaps  the  best  key  to  their 
meaning.  They  seem  to  have  been  sent  as  warnings 
to  the  oppressor,  to  afford  him  the  means  of  seeing 
God’s  will,  and  an  opportunity  of  repenting  before 
Egypt  was  ruined.” — (R.  S.  Poole).  The  last  stroke 
stands  apart,  and  will  be  considered  afterwards,  c. 
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Tlicir  duration. — The  killing  of  the  first-born,  and 
the  observance  of  the  Passover,  occurred  in  the  night 
of  the  fourteenth  Abib,  that  is,  about  the  beginning 
of  April.  In  the  plague  of  hail,  the  flax  and  the 
barley  were  smitten,  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear, 
and  the  flax  waa  in  blossom.  But  the  wheat  and 
the  spelt  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not  grown. 
This  fixes  the  time  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
or  the  end  of  J anuary,  and  gives  a  little  more  than 
two  weeks  between  the  plagues.  a  If  the  river  Nile 
was  on  the  rise,  as  is  most  likely,  when  its  waters 
were  turned  into  blood,  then  the  first  plague  would 
fall  on  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
duration  of  the  plagues  would  thus  be  about  ten 
months,  d.  Their  Effects.  —  The  effect  was  to 
harden  Pharaoh’s  heart  and  to  increase  his  stub¬ 
born  resistance.  Twenty  times  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative  is  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  said  to  be 
hardened.  Three  different  Hebrew  words  are  alike 
rendered  by  the  word  “harden.”  One  of  these  means 
to  make  hard,  another  to  make  heavy,  a  third  to 
make  stiff.  Pharaoh’s  heart  becomes  insensible, 
resists  impressions,  and  is  immovable.  Ten  times 
the  cause  of  the  hardening  is  ascribed  to  Pharaoh 
himself,  ten  times  it  is  traced  to  the  act  of  God.  In 
both  cases  the  three  terms  are  used.  More  fre¬ 
quently  in  describing  the  actual  course  of  events, 
Pharaoh  is  said  to  harden  his  heart.  It  will  be  well 
for  the  reader  to  draw  out  the  details  for  himself. 
The  result  of  all  the  three  series  of  plagues,  which 
had  laid  low  and  humiliated  everything  which  was 
highly  esteemed  and  exalted  in  Egypt,  was  to  leave 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  more  firmly  rooted  in 
stern  obstinacy  and  stubborn  resistance  to  the  will 
of  God.  One  more  stroke  is  needed  in  order  that 
Israel  may  be  let  go. 

15.  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN  (Ex. 

a  See  Ederslieim’s  The  Exodus  and  the  Wanderings  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness ,  p.  70. 
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xii.).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  stroke  which  was 
first  threatened  was  the  last  to  fall  (Exod.  iv.  23). 
The  first  message  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  ended  with 
the  warning,  that  if  he  did  not  let  Israel  go,  his 
first-born  would  be  slain.  All  other  means  were 
tried,  ere  this  was  resorted  to.  It  was  kept  in  re¬ 
serve  for  the  last.  But  now  the  greatest  and  most 
severe  of  all  the  strokes  was  to  fall  on  Pharaoh,  on 
his  house,  and  on  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  language  of  peculiar  majesty  and  solemnity. 
Moses  was  sent  to  warn  Pharaoh  : — “  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
shall  die,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  even  unto  the  first-born  of  the  maid¬ 
servant  that  is  behind  the  mill ;  and  all  the  first¬ 
born  of  beasts”  (Exod.  xi.  4,  5).  Moses  further 
warned  Pharaoh  that  even  the  servants  of  the  king 
would  be  among  the  first  to  pray  Israel  to  leave 
Egypt ;  and  so  great  would  be  the  terror  and  awe 
felt  towards  Israel,  that  not  even  a  dog  would  move 
its  tongue  against  the  people  of  J  ehovah.  As  it  was 
foretold,  so  it  came  to  pass.  The  Egyptians  were 
smitten  at  midnight.  And  from  every  household 
within  the  land  arose  a  great  cry  ;  for  in  every  house¬ 
hold  the  first-born  lay  dead.  Pharaoh  and  his 
people  arose,  and  thrust  the  people  of  Israel  out  of 
the  land.  The  strife  was  over.  Israel  was  set  free. 

16.  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  PASSOVER  (Exod. 
xii. ).  But  between  the  warning  given  to  Pharaoh  and  - 
its  accomplishment,  Moses  and  Aaron  communicated 
with  the  people  of  Israel.  They  were  to  be  delivered 
from  Egypt.  And  the  day  of  their  redemption  was 
to  be  for  them  the  first  day  of  the  year.  They  were 
to  keep  it  throughout  their  generations  as  a  great 
festival  day.  The  ordinance  appointed  was  such  as 
in  its  very  nature  would  recall  to  mind,  in  their  exact 
features,  the  memorable  events  of  that  night  of  de¬ 
liverance.  There  are  passages  not  a  few  in  the 
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Pentateuch,  which  refer  to  the  Passover.  In  Exod. 
xii.  1-51,  there  is  a  full  account  of  its  institution  and 
first  observance  in  Egypt.  In  Ex.  xiii.  3-10,  the 
unleavened  bread  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  first-born,  but  the  paschal  lamb  is  not  named. 
In  Ex.  xxiii.  14-19,  under  the  name  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  it  is  first  connected  with  the  two 
great  annual  festivals,  and  also  with  the  Sabbath, 
while  the  paschal  lamb  is  styled  “  My  sacrifice.”  In 
Ex.  xxxiv.  18-26 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  4-14  ;  Num.  ix.  1-14, 
xxviii.  16-25  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1-6,  we  find  additional 
references  to  the  redemption  of  the  first-born,  to  the 
days  of  holy  convocation,  to  the  observance  of  the 
festival  in  the  second  month  by  those  who  could  not 
participate  in  it  at  the  usual  time,  and  to  other  points. 
As  the  law  was  developed,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  changed,  the  Passover  took  its  place  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  festivals,  and  other  associations 
clustered  around  it.  It  was  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  the  feast  of  the  first  fruits,  as  well  as  the 
feast  of  the  redemption  of  the  first-born,  and  of  the 
redemption  from  Egypt.  But  on  the  night  on  which 
it  was  instituted  it  was  a  feast  of  deliverance  and  of 
redemption.  They  were  to  take  a  lamb,  or  a  kid,  a 
male  of  the  first  year,  and  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  was  to  sacrifice  it.  The  blood  was  to  be  caught 
in  a  bason,  and  some  of  it  struck  on  the  two  side- 
posts  of  the  door,  and  the  upper  door-post  of  the 
houses.  The  sprinkled  blood  was  to  make  the  house 
an  altar.  Seeing  this  blood,  Jehovah,  when  he 
passed  through  to  smite  the  Egyptians,  would  pass 
over  the  door,  so  that  the  destroyer  could  not  enter 
into  the  house  protected  by  the  blood.  The  family 
were  then  to  eat  the  sacrificial  meal.  If  it  were  too 
much  for  one  family,  two  or  more  might  join  to¬ 
gether.  They  were  to  eat  it  in  all  haste,  with  loins 
girded,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  a  staff  in  their 
hand,  waiting  for  the  signal  when  they  were  to  leave 
the  land  of  bondage.  Into  full  detail  it  is  not  neces 
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sary  to  enter.  These  were  the  main  elements  of  the 
ordinance.  And  when  in  future  years  Israel’s  chil¬ 
dren  would  ask  the  meaning  of  the  service,  they  were 
to  make  this  reply,  “  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord’s 
Passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians 
and  delivered  our  houses”  (Exod.  xii.  27).  It  was  a 
feast  of  redemption  to  commemorate  their  deliverance, 
and,  as  such,  was  a  witness  to  the  great  facts  which 
happened  on  Israel’s  birth-night  as  a  nation. 

17.  THE  FLIGHT  FROM  EGYPT  (Exod.  xiii. 
and  xiv.).  Up  to  this  time  Moses  and  Aaron  appear 
almost  on  an  equality.  On  the  night  of  the  flight 
Moses  takes  the  decisive  lead,  and  afterwards  he 
is  usually  mentioned  alone.  Aaron  still  holds  the 
second  place,  but  falls  more  and  more  into  the 
background,  and  Moses  becomes  altogether,  what 
formerly  he  was  only  in  part,  the  prophet  of  his 
people.  The  people  had  been  fully  prepared  for 
their  hasty  journey.  They  knew  that  on  that  night 
the  Egyptians  would  impatiently  thrust  them  forth, 
and  they  ate  the  passover  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
prepared  to  set  out  on  the  instant  of  warning. 
The  writer  pauses  to  note  the  precise  time  of  their 
leaving  Egypt.  It  was  at  the  end  of  430  years, 
to  a  day,  after  their  fathers  had  come  down  on 
Pharaoh’s  invitation,  that  the  children  were  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  In  the  eighty-first  year 
of  the  age  of  their  great  leader  they  went  forth,  and 
went  forth  a  great  nation — 600,000  men  on  foot, 
besides  children,  and  a  foreign  multitude,  with  flocks, 
too,  and  herds  and  much  cattle.  The  expedition  set 
out  from  the  town  Raamses,  which  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  land  of  Goshen.  They  took  with  them  out  of 
Egypt  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  all  these  centuries 
had  wafited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  God. 
Their  first  halting  place  was  Succoth,  “  the  booths.” 
The  precise  route  which  they  followed  is  still  matter 
of  dispute ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  we  have  yet  suffi- 
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cient  knowledge  to  determine  it  with  accuracy.  They 
were  not  led  by  the  nearest  way  to  Canaan,  for  God, 
who  guided  the  people  when  they  set  forth  in  complete 
battle  array,®  did  not  lead  them  through  the  land  of 
the  Philistines  lest  the  people,  terrified  or  defeated 
by  the  powerful  enemies  they  would  meet,  might 
turn  back  to  Egypt.  It  would  appear  that  they  did 
actually  take  two  marches  in  the  direct  route  to 
Palestine,  and  reached  the  portion  of  the  land  at 
Etham,  at  the  border  of  the  desert  that  separates 
Egypt  from  Palestine,  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 
But  the  route  was  changed,  and  the  people  were  led 
by  the  south-east  over  the  desert  near  the  Bed  Sea. 
Hostile  bands  were  perhaps  in  front  of  them.  At  all 
events,  the  host  was  led  half-way  back,  completely 
into  Egyptian  territory,  then  westward,  and  after¬ 
wards  due  south,  to  the  place  where  they  would  fall 
in  with  the  south-eastern  route  to  Sinai.  They  en¬ 
camped  at  Pi-hahiroth,  a  small  place  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Eed  Sea,  above  Suez.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  here  for  the  first  time  is  mentioned  that  mar¬ 
vellous  means  of  guidance  which  was  with  Israel 
during  all  the  journey  in  the  wilderness.  “  The 
Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 
to  lead  them  the  way;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire, 
to  give  them  light ;  to  go  by  day  and  by  night  ” 
(Exod.  xiii.  21). 

18.  PURSUIT  OF  PHARAOH  (Ex.  xiv.).  Several 
days  must  have  elapsed  in  these  cross-marches.  Pha¬ 
raoh  had  got  over  the  shock  of  the  death  of  the  first¬ 
born.  His  native  obstinacy  asserted  itself  again.  The 
natural  result  of  these  apparently  aimless  marches  was 
to  lead  Pharaoh  to  suppose  that  the  people  were  lost  in 
the  land — that  the  desert  had  shut  them  in.  He  had 
reluctantly  consented  to  the  departure  of  Israel.  He 
now  thought  he  saw  a  way  of  winning  the  victory 

a  The  Hebrew  word  translated  “ harnessed ”  (Exod.  xiii.  17)  may 
mean  “  by  fives,"  that  is,  according  to  some  of  the  best  authorities, 
“ divided  into  centre ,  right  and  left  wing ,  van  and  rear." 
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over  Moses,  by  taking  advantage  of  his  apparent  per¬ 
plexity  and  hesitation.  He  pursued  swiftly  from 
the  north-west,  in  the  route  leading  to  the  Red  Sea, 
in  order  to  overwhelm  him  before  he  could  cross  the 
Red  Sea  ;  for  Moses  had  lost  all  power  of  moving 
northwards,  flight  to  the  east  seemed  cut  off  by  the 
sea,  and  an  escape  to  the  south  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Pharaoh  quickly  gathered  his  army,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  strength  of  which  lay  in  his  600  chosen  chariots. 
Each  of  these  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  contained 
two  warriors,  one  a  driver  and  shield-bearer,  the 
other  fully  armed  with  weapons  of  offence.  Pharaoh 
blindly  followed  in  pursuit  of  Israel,  attacked  them 
with  the  energy  of  hatred,  and  effected  his  own  de¬ 
struction  as  unexpectedly  as  Israel  found  their  escape. 
It  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  external  history  of 
Moses  and  his  time,  a  most  significant  and  momen¬ 
tous  event  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

19.  PASSAGE  THROUGH  THE  RED  SEA 
(Exodus  xiv.  and  xv.).  It  must  have  been  about 
sunset  when  Israel  became  aware  of  the  approach 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  army.  The  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  shone  upon  their  chariots  and  their  arms. 
The  host  followed  Israel  from  the  north.  The 
mountains  barred  their  escape  to  the  south  and  the 
west.  Eastward  was  the  sea.  Israel  was  sore  afraid. 
The  people’s  terror  found  relief  in  murmurs  and  re¬ 
proaches  directed  against  Moses,  the  first  of  many 
similar  reproaches  on  many  occasions.  Moses,  calm 
and  stedfast,  encouraged  the  people,  and  led  them  to 
hope  for  a  great  deliverance.  It  was  no  time  for 
waiting  in  prayer,  it  was  a  time  for  decisive  action. 
“  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  for¬ 
ward.”  Moses  stretched  out  the  rod  of  God  over  the 
sea.  The  angel  of  God  went  behind  the  host,  cast¬ 
ing  the  light  of  the  pillar  on  the  path  of  Israel,  and 
making  the  way  of  Egypt  as  darkness.  The  strong 
east  wind  blew  all  that  night,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  parted  before  it,  and  Israel  passed  through 
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the  sea  as  on  dry  land.  Thiough  the  darkness  and 
the  storm,  amid  the  mystery  and  the  terror,  Israel 
went  safely  as  in  daylight  and  gladness.  But  the 
Egyptians,  who  followed  in  fast  pursuit  through  the 
dry  channel  of  the  sea,  went  more  and  more  heavily 
as  the  night  wore  on,  until,  their  courage  failing 
them,  they  turned  to  flee,  but  too  late  !  Israel  had 
passed  safely  over,  and  the  rod  of  Moses  was  once  more 
waved  over  the  sea.  The  east  wind  ceased  to  blow, 
the  pent-up  waters  rolled  fiercely  back  into  their 
former  course,  the  labouring  Egyptians  fought 
against  the  waves  in  vain,  and  with  the  morning 
light  Israel  saw  their  foes  dead  upon  the  sea-shore. 
Such  were  the  dread  events  of  that  memorable  night. 
Natural  forces  are  seen  working  in  the  interests  of 
spiritual  ends  under  the  command  of  God.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel,  in  visible  and  tangible  facts,  discern 
the  true  spiritual  God  as  their  actual  Lord  and  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  are  taught  evermore  to  desire  His  sole 
guidance,  to  dare  all  things  under  His  leadership, 
and  to  press  on  to  know  still  more  of  His  truth  and 
laws.  It  was  a  victory  won,  not  by  arms  and  blood¬ 
shed,  but  by  God’s  aid,  with  no  effort  of  the 
people  themselves.  This  was  fitted  to  lead  their 
minds  to  the  pure,  the  heavenly,  and  the  spiritual. 
It  served  as  the  attestation  of  the  power  of  the 
invisible  Redeemer  whom  Moses  announced,  and  of 
the  truths  which  he  had  yet  to  deliver  to  them.  True 
deliverance  and  blessedness,  they  learned,  were  not 
to  be  won  by  self-trust,  by  rushing  to  and  fro,  but 
by  perfect  resignation  to  the  higher  invisible  Power, 
that  ever  acts  rightly  and  at  the  right  moment  for 
the  good  of  His  people.  It  was  their  baptism 
unto  Moses  in  their  new  spiritual  calling  as  the 
people  of  redemption.  Not  horses  or  chariots,  not 
war  or  tumult  gave  the  victory,  but  Jehovah 
alone,  and  the  strength  which  comes  from  Him. 
This  conviction  shaped  itself  into  a  song,  and  on 
the  morrow  Moses  and  the  children  sang  their 
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song  of  redemption,  type  of  all  true  songs  of  re¬ 
demption.  This  song  tells  with  triumph  how  by  the 
will  of  Jehovah  the  chariots  and  horsemen  had  be¬ 
come  as  still  as  a  stone  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
Israel  rejoiced  in  God  :  “  Who  is  like  Thee,  O  Lord, 
among  the  gods  1  Who  is  like  Thee,  glorious  in 
holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  h  ”  The 
night  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  ever 
hallowed  as  the  beginning  of  the  higher  life  of  the 
nation  and  of  its  divine  redemption.  The  night  of 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  ranked  second  only  to  it, 
and  later  generations  celebrated  it  in  many  psalmi 
of  praise.  The  more  oppressed  they  were,  the  more 
fondly  they  dwelt  on  the  time  when  Jehovah  made 
a  way  through  the  deep  for  His  ransomed  ones  to 
pass  over  :  “  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  Thy  path  in 
the  great  waters,  and  Thy  footsteps  are  not  known. 
Thou  leddest  thy  people  like  a  flock  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  J;  (Ps.  lxxvii.  19,  20). 

Questions  and  Points  for  Inquiry. 

1.  What  are  the  various  interpretations  of  the  name 

Jehovah? 

2.  Trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the  peoples  mentioned 

in  Exodus  iii.  17. 

3.  Furnish  details  of  the  bondage  in  Egypt. 

4.  What  was  the  armed  organization  of  Egypt  ? 

5.  Describe  the  Passover.  How  often  is  its  observance  men¬ 

tioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

6.  Mention  Scriptural  allusions  to  the  passage  through 

the  Red  Sea. 

7.  Describe  how  the  Song  at  the  Red  Sea  was  sung,  and 

explain  the  meaning  of  the  accompaniments,  giving 
remarkable  Biblical  instances  of  the  dance. 


Mo. 
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CHAPTER  IT I. 

THE  MARCH  TO  SINAI. 

20.  LEADERSHIP  OF  MOSES.  Moses  is  now 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  Israel,  and  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  that  position  rest  on  his  shoulders. 
His  career  as  a  leader  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  epochs — the  march  to  Sinai,  the  march 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Trans- 
jordanic  kingdoms.  We  shall  briefly  describe  the 
events  of  these  marches,  the  opposition  he  had  to 
overcome,  and  the  victory  he  won  over  the  intract¬ 
able  material  which  he  had  to  deal  with,  until  there 
came  forth  from  his  immediate  influence  the  best, 
purest,  and  most  faithful  of  all  the  generations  of 

Jsrael 

21.  MARAH  AND  ELIM  (Ex.  xv.  22-27).  The 
people  were  now  free  from  Egypt.  They  looked  across 
the  scene  of  their  deliverance,  now  quiet  and  still,  and 
recognised  the  greatness  of  the  danger  in  which  they 
had  been.  Now  they  turned  towards  the  wilderness, 
and  passed  into  the  desert  of  Shur, — so  called  either 
from  the  Semitic  city  which  lay  opposite,  or  from 
the  low  range  of  limestone  hills  which  bounded  the 
horizon  like  a  wall.®  For  three  days  they  marched 
without  a  halt.  At  the  end  of  that  forced  march 
they  would  likely  come  on  the  present  usual  route 
from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  which  runs  not  along  the  coast, 
but  at  some  distance  in  the  interior.  They  went 
three  days  and  found  no  water.  The  supplies  they 
carried  with  them  must  have  been  well  nigh  ex¬ 
hausted.  At  length  they  came  to  Marah.  But  the 
waters  were  so  bitter  that  they  could  not  drink  of 
them.  Moses  was  directed  to  cast  a  tree  into  them, 

a  In  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Shur  means  a  wall.  Some  think  it  an 
Egyptian  word  derived  from  the  frontier  fort  named  Zor,  or  from  the 
term  Khar ,  applied  to  the  tract  between  Egypt  and  Syria.— Editob. 
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and  they  became  sweet  and  fit  to  drink.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  this  occurrence  to  impress  on  the  people 
again  the  necessity  of  faith  in  God  and  true  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Him.  At  every  opportunity  they  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  great  spiritual  truths  revealed  to 
Moses.  Whenever  they  become  discontented  the 
prophetic  teaching  of  true  obedience  is  renewed. 
This  Marah  is  identified  by  local  tradition  with  the 
modern  Ay  tin  Musa  ( Wells  of  Moses).a  From  this  a 
short  march  brought  Israel  to  a  sweet  and  fertile 
spot,  Elim  by  name,  where  there  were  twelve  wells 
of  water  and  seventy  palm  trees.  Here  they  seem 
to  have  dwelt  for  a  month. 

22.  MANNA  (Ex.  xvi.).  Now  the  host  was  to  enter 
on  the  Sinaitic  district  proper.  They  came  to  the  desert 
of  Sin,  between  Elim  and  Sinai.  From  Elim  their 
journey  brought  them  to  the  Red  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii. 
11).  Of  the  two  roads  which  led  from  this  to  Sinai, 
they  seem  to  have  taken  the  lower  road.  The  desert 
of  Sin  stretched  from  the  camping-ground  of  Israel 
to  the  most  southern  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  lofty  mountain  range  in 
the  south  of  the  region.  It  was  a  barren  district. 
The  provisions  which  they  had  carried  with  them 
from  Egypt  began  to  fail.  It  was  a  time  of  trial  to 
a  people  like  Israel,  to  whom  food  ever  had  been 
abundant,  if  life  had  been  hard  and  full  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  They  murmured  again  against  Moses  and 
against  Aaron,  and  their  murmurings  took  the 
form  of  longing  for  a  return  to  Egypt,  and  of  regret 
that  they  had  ever  followed  Moses  in  leaving  it. 
Bread  they  asked  for,  and  flesh.  A  promise  of  both 
was  granted  to  their  request.  It  was  given  them, 
however,  in  such  a  way  as  “  to  prove  them  whether 
they  would  walk  in  the  law  of  God  or  no”  (xvi.  4). 
They  were  to  depend  each  day  on  what  the  day 

a  The  difficulty  in  this  is  that  the  Wells  of  Moses  are  so  near  the 
head  of  the  Gulf.  Many,  therefore,  identify  Marah  with  Ilawarah,  a 
fount  lying  16£  hours  farther  on. — Editok. 
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brought  them,  and  to  learn  utter  dependence  on  Je¬ 
hovah.  When  evening  drew  on,  quails  came  up  and 
covered  the  camp  in  extraordinary  numbers.  It 
was  the  time  of  their  usual  flight  from  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  interior.  When  wearied  they  droop 
down,  and  settle  for  rest,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
caught  and  killed.  Now,  in  great  numbers,  and  at 
a  most  seasonable  time  for  Israel,  they  came  as  Je¬ 
hovah  had  promised.  Thus  was  their  request  granted 
in  part.  When  the  morning  came,  and  the  sun’s 
rays  had  dried  up  the  dew,  Israel  found  on  the  face 
of  the  wilderness  a  small  round  thing,  and  they  knew 
not  what  it  was.  “  It  is  a  gift/’a  they  said  ;  and 
this  was  the  food  God  appointed  for  them  during  the 
wilderness  journey.  Day  by  day  it  came  by  His 
provision  as  regularly  as  the  sunrise,  and  only  for 
the  day.  As  much  as  each  one  could  eat  was  pro¬ 
vided,  but  there  was  no  keeping  of  it  beyond  the 
day.  Some  tried  to  lay  it  up  in  store  for  the  future, 
but  it  bred  worms  and  stank.  Only  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week  a  double  portion  fell  and  was 
gathered,  so  that  the  food  on  the  Sabbath  day 
might  be  had  without  labour.  The  manna  fell 
not  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  this  became  the 
occasion  of  an  ordinance  bearing  on  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xvi.  23).  A  second 
ordinance  was  given  to  preserve  in  Israel  the 
memory  of  that  wondrous  bread.  An  omer  full 
of  manna  was  laid  up  in  a  golden  pot,  to  be  preserved 
throughout  their  generations.  Thus  each  fresh  trial 
brought  with  it  a  new  occasion  for  the  revelation  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  that 
goodness  to  the  everchanging  needs  of  His  people. 

23.  WATER  FROM  THE  ROCK  (Ex.  xvii.  1-8). 
The  people  journeyed  on  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin 
to  Rephidim.  They  had  not  followed  the  usual  and 

a  So  the  Hebrew  terms  (Exodus  xvi.  15)  translated  “ It  is  manna" 
in  our  English  Bible,  are  now  veiy  generally  taken.  The  old  versions 
render  them,  “  What  is  this  ?  Others  find  the  explanation  in  the 
Egyptian  man  or  man-hut,  i.e.  white  manna. — Editor. 
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shortest  path  to  Sinai,  but  had  diverged  towards  the 
sea,  and  halted  at  the  stations  of  Dophka  and  Alush, 
places  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  identi¬ 
fied.  From  Alush  they  pressed  on  to  Rephidim.®  The 
most  likely  reason  for  their  adoption  of  this  round¬ 
about  course  is,  that  their  onward  progress  was 
impeded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  They  did 
not  take  the  direct  course  to  Palestine  at  first,  because 
Moses  feared  the  opposition  of  the  Philistines.  Fear 
of  the  Amalekites  would  explain  why  they  turned 
westwards  to  the  sea,  and  after  some  marches  turned 
inland  to  Rephidim.  For  three  days  they  marched 
through  a  land  without  water.  But  Moses  no  doubt 
knew,  and  they  would  be  informed,  that  living 
springs  would  be  seen  at  Rephidim.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  wells  of 
Rephidim  should  be  visible,  they  found  them  in  the 
possession  of  the  Amalekites,  who  had  been  hang¬ 
ing  in  Bedouin  fashion,  and  seemingly  for  days, 
around  their  line  of  march.  This  is  vividly  repre¬ 
sented  in  Deuteronomy  xxv.  17-19.  “He  met  thee 
by  the  way,  and  smote  the  hindmost  of  thee,  even  all 
that  were  feeble  behind  thee,  when  thou  was  faint 
and  weary.”  This  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  conduct  of 
the  Amalekites.  They  had  persecuted  Israel  for  days. 
Now  Israel  found  them  in  possession  of  the  wells. 
“  There  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink”  (Ex.  svii. 
1).  Wild  with  weariness  and  thirst,  in  hot  anger  the 
people  chode  with  Moses,  and  their  chiding  rose,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  remonstrance  of  their  leader,  almost 
to  a  mutiny.  By  word  and  act  they  upbraided  him, 
and  were  almost  ready  to  stone  him.  Moses  had 
never  yet  been  so  sorely  tried.  He  had  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  see  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea,  the  healing  of  the  bitter 
waters,  the  shower  of  quails,  and  the  manna.  He 
was  to  see  something  quite  as  wonderful  now.  He 

a  Generally  identified  with  WMy  Feiran,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
§nest  valley  in  the  peninsula. — Editor. 
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was  commanded  to  smite  llie  rock.  From  the  smitten 
rock  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the  people  were 
refreshed.  This  great  event  lived  in  the  memories  of 
Israel.  One  aspect  of  it  frequently  appears  in  the 
Psalms,  in  which  it  is  used  to  recall  the  strife  and 
chiding  of  the  people.  In  this  aspect  the  place 
was  named  Massah  and  Meribah.  But  the  other 
aspect,  which  shows  forth  the  abiding  goodness  and 
patience  of  God,  found  a  place  in  the  imagery  of 
redemption,  and  this  meaning  is  shortly  given  in 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  “  That  rock  was 

OIvTl ^  /l  Oav»  y  A  \ 

24.  WAR  WITH  AMALEK  (Exod.  xvii.  9-16). 
In  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  Amalek  appears  as  an 
old  primitive  people  (Mum.  xxiv.  20). a  In  early  times 
they  must  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
warlike  nations  of  north-western  Arabia.  In  the 
story  of  Abraham’s  battle  with  the  kings,  they  are 
referred  to  as  in  possession  of  the  entire  region  be¬ 
tween  Palestine  and  Egypt  (Gen.  xiv.  7).  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  they  once  were  settled  in  Canaan 
icself,  for  a  mountain  of  Ephraim  long  retained  the 
name,  “Mount  of  the  Amalekites”  (Judges  xii.  15, 
v.  14).  Driven  slowly  back  into  the  desert  by 
Canaanites  and  Philistines,  at  the  time  of  Moses 
they  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai.  They  manifested  a  bitter  hostility  against 
Israel,  harassing  them  on  the  march,  cutting  olf  the 
weak  and  weary,  and  those  who  dropped  out  of  the 
ranks.  There  were  grounds  for  hatred  between  the 
two  races.  They  were  contending  for  the  same 
prize.  In  addition,  there  were  the  hatred  and 
antipathy  which  nomadic  tribes  ever  feel  towards 
settled  peoples.  It  was  necessary  once  for  all  to 
teach  these  powerful  nomadic  tribes,  that  they 
could  not  harass  Israel  with  impunity.  Israel 
received  its  first  lesson  in  war  under  the  captain 

a  The  sentence,  however,  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  foremost  among 
nations ,  by  others  to  mean  the  first  heathen  nation  that  warred  with 
Israel.— Editor. 
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who,  so  often  many  years  afterwards,  led  them  on  to 
victory.  Moses  himself  was  not  a  man  of  war.  He, 
therefore,  gave  the  command  to  Joshua,  a  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  then  a  young  man,  and  left  to 
him  the  choosing  of  men  to  fight  under  him.  Moses 
betook  himself,  along  with  Aaron  and  Hur,  to  the 
top  of  a  mount,  from  which  the  progress  of  the  battle 
could  be  seen.  He  had  the  rod  of  God  in  his  hand. 
When  Moses  held  up  his  hand  Israel  prevailed,  and 
when  his  hand  was  let  down  Amalek  prevailed. 
The  hands  of  Moses  were  heavy,  and  he  could  not 
hold  them  up  continuously.  Aaron  and  Hur,  seeing 
how  matters  were,  took  a  stone,  placed  Moses  on  it, 
and  held  up  his  hands  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
It  appears  that  the  rod  of  God  was  in  his  hand  all 
the  while.  At  sunset  Amalek  was  utterly  defeated. 
Here  Israel  were  taught  a  new  lesson,  the  necessity 
of  uniting  utter  dependence  on  God  with  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  on  their  own  part.  While  Joshua 
was  on  the  battlefield,  Moses  was  on  the  mount 
engaged  in  intercession,  and  in  bearing  aloft  the 
banner  of  Jehovah.  Here  their  first  altar  was 
built,  and  a  name  was  given  to  it,  Jehovah-nissi, 
The  Lord  my  banner.  Here  also  is  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  the  book  in  which  Moses  was  to  write.  The 
Lord  said  to  him,  “Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a 
book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua,  for  I  will 
utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from 
under  heaven.”  In  building  this  memorial  altar,  he 
made  use  of  certain  terms,  which  may  have  been  in¬ 
tended  as  a  watchword  for  Israel  in  subsequent 
struggles  (Exod.  xvii.  16).a 

a  These  terms  are  exceedingly  obscure.  Our  English  version  sup¬ 
poses  them  to  express  an  oath  taken  by  Jehovah.  Literally  rendered, 
they  run — 

“  For  hand  on  throne  of  Jah; 

War  for  Jehovah  with  Amalek 

From  generation  to  generation.” 

The  sense  which  is  taken  by  many  to  be  truest  to  the  Hebrew  text  is 
this— “  Because  Amalek’s  hand  is  against  Jehovah’s  throne,  Jehovah 
wars  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation.”  Some  read  banner 
instead  of  throne.  One  ancient  version,  the  Septuagint  gives,  “  With 
hidden  bond  the  Lord  wars  with  Amalek,”  &c.— Err 
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The  struggle  lasted  for  many  generations.  The 
enmity  of  Amalek  to  Israel  remained  unchanged,  and 
plundering  expeditions  often  set  out  to  vex  the 
Israelites.  Under  Saul  and  David  they  were  so  com¬ 
pletely  subdued  as  to  disappear  for  a  time  from  his¬ 
tory.  But  they  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Hezekiah.  Then  we  read  how  500  Simeonites  hunted 
out  the  rest  of  the  Amalekites  who  had  escaped, 
exterminated  them,  and  occupied  their  territory 
(1  Chron.  iv.  42,  43). 

25,  MEETING  WITH  THE  PRI NCE-PRI EST  OF 

M I D I A  N  (Ex.  xviii.).  One  of  the  first  consequences  of 
the  victory  over  Amalek  was  the  opening  up  of  the  way 
for  the  meeting  of  Israel  with  the  friendly  tribe  with 
which  Moses  had  made  an  alliance  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  desert  of  Sinai.  Jethro,  the  priest  of 
Midian,  came  to  meet  Moses,  bringing  with  him  the 
wife  and  the  two  sons  of  Moses.  Zipporah  had  been 
apparently  sent  back  to  stay  with  her  father  during 
the  time  of  the  conflict  with  Pharaoh  (see  sec.  11). 
Rumours  no  doubt  had  frequently  reached  Jethro 
regarding  the  work  of  his  son-in-law,  and  within  the 
last  few  days  the  tidings  had  become  definite.  Moses 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  forth  the  people  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  he  and  they  were  actually  en¬ 
camped  at  Rephidim.  So  Jethro  went  to  meet  him, 
anxious  to  learn  the  true  account  of  these  mar¬ 
vellous  events.  They  met  at  the  mount  of  God. 
“  Moses  told  his  father-in-law  all  that  the  Lord  had 
done  unto  Pharaoh,  and  to  the  Egyptians  for  Israel’s 
sake,  and  all  the  travail  that  had  come  upon  them  by 
the  way,  and  how  the  Lord  had  delivered  them”  (Ex. 
xviii.  8).  Jethro  rejoiced  to  hear  the  good  news, 
praised  God  with  heart  and  voice,  offered  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices,  and  along  with  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  sat  down  to  partake  of  the 
sacrificial  meal  of  fellowship. 

The  history  of  the  tribe  over  which  Jethro  presided 
is  strangely  interwoven  with  that  of  Israel.  The 
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Kenites  are  one  of  the  inbes  which  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  were  in  possession  of  the  promised  land 
(Gen.  xv.  19).  Their  origin  is  unknown  ;  but  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Midianites.  For  Jethro  is  a 
priest-prince  of  Midian.  In  the  book  of  Judges  he 
is  distinctly  said  to  have  been  a  Kenite  (Judges  i. 
16).  They  acted  as  guides  to  Israel  during  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  language  of 
Moses  they  were  to  Israel  “  instead  of  eyes  ”  (Num. 
x.  31),  and  they  were  rewarded  by  the  promise  that 
“  what  goodness  Jehovah  will  do  unto  us,  the  same 
will  we  do  unto  thee.”  This  promise  was  strictly 
kept  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  They  accompanied  Israel  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  wanderings,  occupying  a 
separate  encampment  all  the  time  (Num.  xxiv.  21, 
22).  When  Israel  obtained  possession  of  Canaan, 
they  forsook  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  and 
dwelt  to  the  south  of  Arad.  In  the  time  of  Saul  and 
David  they  were  still  in  friendly  alliance  with  Israel. 
Part  of  the  tribe  had,  however,  settled  in  the  north 
of  Palestine  under  Heber  (Jud.  iv.  11).  The  Reelia- 
bites  were  also  Kenites  (1  Chron.  ii.  55). 

One  incident  happened  in  the  intercourse  of  Jethro 
and  Moses,  which  reflects  great  honour  upon  both. 
Jethro  observed  on  the  morrow  after  his  arrival  that 
Moses  sat  to  judge  the  people,  and  that  they  came 
to  him  from  the  morning  unto  the  evening.  With 
the  wisdom  which  comes  from  long  experience  of 
men  and  business,  Jethro  saw  that  this  was  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  itself,  and  also  a  tax  on  the  time  and 
strength  of  Moses,  which  lie  could  ill  bear.  The 
work  was  too  great  for  one  man’s  strength,  and  was 
in  danger  of  not  being  well  done.  He  advised  Moses 
not  to  permit  the  people  to  depend  on  one  man,  but 
to  give  them  institutions,  laws,  and  ordinances,  so 
that  they  might  know  the  way  wherein  they  were  to 
walk,  and  the  work  they  had  to  do.  Let  there  be 
subordinate  judges — rulers  of  thousands,  of  hundreds, 
of  fifties,  and  of  tens.  Let  them  decide  the  smaller 
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matters,  and  let  the  weightier  matters  be  brought  to 
Moses,  to  be  laid  before  the  Lord.  Moses  was  great 
enough  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel,  and  to  act 
on  it.  The  administration  of  justice  and  government 
was  thus  satisfactorily  provided  for.  From  Deut. 

i.  12-18  we  gather  that  the  election  of  the  judges 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
people  freely  chose  their  best  and  wisest  men  as 
judges  and  rulers,  and  Moses  confirmed  their 
choice. 


Questions  and  Points  for  Inquiry. 

1.  Give  Scriptural  allusions  to  the  manna ,  and  to  the 

water  from  the  rock. 

2.  Who  was  Hur  ? 

3.  There  were  Egyptian  mines  at  Sinai.  Ascertain  what 

you  can  regarding  them. 

4.  What  are  the  various  views  which  have  been  held 

regarding  the  site  oj  the  sacred  mountain  of  Sinai? 

5.  What  is  said  about  Joshua  in  the  five  books  of  the 

Pentateuch  ? 

6.  What  modification  in  the  practical  government  of  Israel 

is  due  to  the  advice  of  Jethro. 

7.  Who  were  the  Midianites  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ISRAEL  AT  MOUNT  SINAI. 

26.  ISRAEL’S  IDEAL  CALLING  (Exod.  xix.). 
The  promise  given  to  Moses,  “Ye  shall  serve 
God  on  this  mountain”  (Exod.  iii.  12),  was  at 
length  fulfilled,  and  Israel  was  encamped  at  the  foot 
of  Sinai.  On  the  third  month  after  their  depar¬ 
ture,  and  after  their  various  toils,  dangers,  and 
deliverances,  they  reached  the  sacred  region  of  the 
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mountain  of  God.  They  encamped  before  the  mount. 
They  had  obtained  their  freedom  and  reached  a  rest¬ 
ing-place,  in  which  they  were  to  receive  laws  and 
institutions  destined  to  shape  their  whole  national 
existence,  and  maintain  for  all  future  time  the  moral 
and  spiritual  elevation  they  had  now  obtained.  No 
language  can  adequately  describe  the  moral  greatness 
of  such  a  time  as  this.  It  is  full  of  significance  that 
here,  for  the  first  time,  Moses  is  said  to  have  retired 
apart  from  the  people.  The  weight  of  the  new  re¬ 
velation  he  was  about  to  receive  was  so  great  that 
he  must  receive  it  in  absolute  solitude.  “  Moses  went 
up  unto  God  ”  (Exod.  xix.  3),  and  was  sent  back  to 
the  people  to  give  to  them  the  greatest  revelation  ever 
yet  communicated  to  man.  In  three  verses  we  have 
the  divine  ideal  regarding  Israel,  which  Israel  ever 
failed  to  reach  (Exod.  xix.  4-6).  They  begin  by 
recalling  the  wondrous  story  of  the  immediate  past, 
what  God  had  done  to  Egypt,  and  what  he  had  done 
for  Israel,  “  I  bare  you  on  eagle’s  wings  and  brought 
you  unto  Myself.”  They  proceed  to  demand  that 
Israel  should  keep  Jehovah’s  covenant,  and  hearken 
to  His  voice.  They  close  by  unfolding  Israel’s  special 
dignity  and  spiritual  calling  as  the  peculiar  people  oi 
God,  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  unto 
Him,  in  language  which  the  apostles  of  Christ  found 
adequate  and  fit  for  the  description  of  God’s  people 
even  after  righteousness  and  holiness  and  love  had  been 
fully  realised  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth. 
This  is  the  key-note  to  all  subsequent  acts  of  re¬ 
demption,  of  judgment,  of  mercy,  as  it  is  also  the 
undertone  of  all  prophecy  and  revelation.  Israel  is 
God’s  holy  nation,  Jehovah’s  kingdom  of  priests.  We 
shall  see,  as  we  pass  on,  how  Israel  let  fall  out  of 
their  hand  these  birthright  privileges,  one  after 
another.  Meantime  as  Moses  came  and  told  the 
people  what  the  Lord  had  commanded  him,  their 
answer  was,  “  All  that  the  Lord  commanded  will  we 
do”  (Exod.  xix.  8). 
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27.  OUTWARD  SIGNS  ON  SINAI  (Exod.  xix. 

and  xx. ;  Deut.  iv.  and  v.).  The  people  having  con¬ 
sented  to  the  covenant,  were  forewarned  of  the 
events  which  were  to  come.  J ehovah  was  to  speak 
to  them  out  of  a  thick  cloud,  and  they  must  listen 
with  the  deepest  awe  and  reverence.  That  day 
and  the  next  they  were  to  sanctify  themselves,  to 
wash  their  clothes,  and  be  ready  against  the  third 
day,  when  Jehovah  would  come  down  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  people  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  mountain,  sacred 
from  of  old,  was  to  be  rendered  holier  still  by  the 
events  which  were  about  to  happen.  Bounds  were 
to  be  set  round  about,  beyond  which  neither  man 
nor  beast  was  to  pass  on  pain  of  death.  The  people 
were  to  wait  for  the  loud  prolonged  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  when  they  heard  it  they  were  to  come 
up  to  the  mount.  Thus  the  time  passed  in  prepara¬ 
tion  until  the  third  day  dawned.  When  the  morning 
broke  the  mountain  was  covered  as  with  smoke.  On 
all  sides  a  thick  dense  cloud  enwrapped  it.  Out  of 
the  cloud  flashed  the  lightning,  while  the  thunder 
rolled  continuously.  To  the  people  gazing  upward 
Sinai  seemed  like  a  furnace  glowing  with  fire,  and 
the  whole  mountain  trembled  and  quaked  exceed¬ 
ingly.  Most  terrible  of  all  were  the  trumpet  notes, 
which  sounded  long  and  waxed  louder  and  louder. 
They  had  come  to  a  mountain  “that  burned  with 
fire,  and  to  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words” 
(Heb.  xii.  18).  As  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and 
ever  more  loudly,  Moses  spoke  and  was  answered  bj 
a  voice,  not  merely  by  the  trumpet  notes.  Moses 
went  up  to  the  mount,  and  was  sent  back  to  charge 
the  people  and  the  priests  to  sanctify  themselves,  and 
to  keep  away  from  the  mount  within  the  assigned 
bounds.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  come  up  alone 
to  the  mount.  Then  came  the  divine  voice  speaking 
intelligible  words  to  the  people,  and  giving  to  them 
that  eternal  moral  law  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  God’s  dealings  with  men. 
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28.  THE  TEN  WORDS  (Exod.  xx. ;  Deut.  v.). 
In  such  solemnity  of  outward  circumstances  were 
the  “  ten  words  ”  spoken.  The  key-note  of  all  of 
them  lies  in  the  opening  words,  1  am  Jehovah 
thy  God ,  thy  Redeemer.  He  had  said  to  them  a 
few  days  previously,  “  All  the  earth  is  Mine  ” 
(Exod.  xix.  5).  Now  the  God  who  maintains  every 
ordinance  and  law  of  the  creation  manifests  Himself 
as  the  Deliverer  of  Israel.  He  is  the  true  God,  and 
the  true  Deliverer  of  those  who  yield  themselves  to 
Him.  The  whole  history  of  the  struggle  with  Egypt, 
and  their  arrival  at  Sinai,  their  triumph  over  every 
foe  and  every  hindrance,  was  nothing  but  a  history 
of  the  true  deliverance.  Jehovah  is  the  glory,  the 
greatness,  and  the  actual  King  of  Israel.  As  the 
people  were  as  yet  unequal  to  the  strain  of  grasping 
this  great  thought  in  all  its  breadth,  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  came  to  them  in  the  form  of  an  impera¬ 
tive  command  to  seek  the  living  spiritual  God  and 
no  other.  In  the  “  ten  words  ”  we  have  the  revelation 
of  the  one  spiritual  God  with  His  strict  demands  on 
man.  At  the  outset,  and  in  its  further  development, 
it  embodied  the  religion  of  the  divine  commands  to 
man,  the  religion  of  law.  It  could  be  no  otherwise 
until  One  should  arise  who  could  realise  perfectly  in 
fact,  and  show  in  actual  life,  the  meaning  of  spiritual 
law  in  life-long  obedience,  trust,  and  fellowship  with 
God,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  become 
the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  men.  After  the 
opening  words,  lam  Jehovah  thy  God  and  thy  Deliverer , 
which  reveal  to  Israel  as  a  nation  the  name  of  the  God 
who  is  speaking  to  them,  the  several  precepts  follow, 
which  are  at  once  distinct  and  intimately  connected. 
The  first  command  forbids  polytheism.  The  second 
forbids  prayer  and  veneration  directed  to  any  external 
or  earthly  object  of  the  senses.  These  two  set  aside 
corrupt  ways  and  objects  of  worship.  The  next  two 
set  forth  the  right  way,  the  third  answering  to  the 
first,  and  the  second  to  the  fourth.  The  third  com- 
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mandment  assumes  that  God  is  known  as  the  true 
God,  the  sole  ruler  of  Israel,  to  whom  all  power  and 
glory  belong.  His  name  is  to  be  kept  holy,  never  to 
to  be  blasphemed  or  used  lightly,  or  employed  per¬ 
versely.  As  man  is  not  to  bow  down  in  any  form  of 
sensuous  homage,  so  in  the  spiritual  festival  of  the 
Sabbath  he  is  to  worship  the  one  true  spiritual  God 
Then  comes  the  commandment  to  honour  parents 
In  the  first  table  we  have  described  and  specified 
the  various  forms  of  duty  towards  God.  The  second 
table  treats  of  duties  between  man  and  man. 
They  refer  respectively  to  filial  duty,  the  protection 
of  life,  of  chastity,  of  property,  and  of  truth,  the 
whole  being  fitly  crowned  by  a  commandment  which 
ever  reminded  Israel  that  the  evil  deed  can  scarcely 
be  avoided  if  the  thoughts  and  desires  have  once 
taken  a  wrong  direction."  The  outward  glories  and 
splendours  of  Sinai  grow  pale  in  presence  of  the 
majestic  sublimity  of  the  ten  words  then  spoken. 
Those  vanished  with  the  close  of  the  day  ;  this  con¬ 
tinues  till  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

29.  EFFECT  ON  ISRAEL  (Exod.  xx.  18-26  ; 
Dent.  v.  24-28).  The  people  removed  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  stood  afar  off,  when  they  saw  the  thunder- 
ings  and  the  lightnings  and  the  smoke,  and  heard  the 
noise  of  the  trumpet.  Now  Israel  was  to  be  a 
“  kingdom  of  priests  ”  (Exod.  xix.  6).  The  whole 
nation  was  to  consist  of  priests.  Each  one  of  them 

a  The  general  view  among  the  churches  of  the  West  has  been  that 
the  second  table  begins,  as  above,  with  the  fifth  commandment.  Thus 
we  have  four  precepts  in  the  first  table,  and  six  in  the  second. 
Another  view  adopted  by  many  is  that  the  fifth  commandment  closes 
the  first  table,  duty  to  parents  and  rulers  being  regarded  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  more  than  one  of  the  duties  subsisting  between  man 
and  man.  We  should  then  have  two  tables,  each  containing  five  pre¬ 
cepts,  the  one  dealing  with  piety,  the  other  with  integrity.  Thus  the 
first  section  would  specify  the  various  forms  of  duty  between  inferiors 
and  superiors,  beginning  with  the  highest  and  ending  with  that  rela¬ 
tion  on  earth,  namely,  the  relation  between  parent  and  child,  which 
most  corresponds  with  it.  The  second  section  would  then  give  the 
duties  between  man  and  man,  four  of  them  referring  to  the  protection 
of  life,  chastity,  property,  and  civil  security,  and  the  last  carrying  all 
into  the  region  of  desire  and  intention. — Editor. 
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had  a  right  to  draw  near  to  Jehovah  and  hold  personal 
and  immediate  intercourse  with  Him.  But  their 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  their  turning  round  and 
shrinking  in  terror  from  the  sacred  mountain,  from 
which  Jehovah,  out  of  the  fire  and  blackness,  was 
speaking  to  them  the  ten  laws  of  the  Covenant,  shows 
that  they  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  enter  at 
once  on  their  priestly  vocation.  They  said  to  Moses  : 
“  Speak  thou  with  us  and  we  will  hear  ;  let  not  God 
speak  with  us  lest  we  die  ”  (Exod.  xx.  19).  In  these 
terms  they  cried  out  for  a  mediator,  and  they  re¬ 
nounced  the  priestly  office.  With  their  consciousness 
of  unworthiness  they  felt  that  they  could  not  draw 
near  to  the  holiness  of  God.  It  was  necessary  for  them 
to  make  this  discovery,  that  they  could  not  hold  per¬ 
sonal  and  immediate  intercourse  with  God.  A  fuller 
statement  of  the  thoughts  which  were  in  their  mind 
is  given  in  Deuteronomy  v.  24-28.  It  is  also  said 
that  these  words  of  theirs  were  approved  by  the 
Lord.  “  They  have  well  spoken  all  that  they  have 
said.”  Thus  Moses  came  formally  to  stand  as  media¬ 
tor  between  God  and  man.  Though  Israel  is  the 
chosen  nation  of  Jehovah,  whose  calling  is  to  be  holy 
as  God  is  holy,  yet  the  divine  ideal  remains  only  an 
ideal  throughout  all  their  history,  and  the  kingdom 
of  priests  never  becomes  a  fact.  It  is  part  of  the 
promise  which  they  were  never  able  to  claim.  In 
this  place  also  comes  the  first  direction  regarding 
worship,  with  the  command  to  build  a  simple  altar 
suited  to  the  simple  needs  of  pastoral  worship,  and 
with  the  promise,  ‘  ‘  In  all  places  where  thou  shalt 
celebrate  My  name  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will 
bless  thee  ”  (Exod.  xx.  24). 

30.  BOOK  OF  THE  COVENANT  (Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.). 
As  seven  is  the  number  of  sacred  time,  ten  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sacred  laws.  Every  seventh  day  the  Sabbath 
came  round.  Seven  festivals  there  were  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Every  seventh  year  was  a  Sabbath  year. 
At  the  end  of  seven  times  seven  years  came  the 
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jubilee.  Thus  time  was  made  sacred  in  such  a  vay 
that  Israel  might  remember  it  easily.  The  book  of 
the  Covenant,  which  is  the  earliest  code  delivered  to 
Israel  by  Moses,  seems  to  be  grouped  in  fives  or  in 
tens,  evidently  for  simplicity,  and  as  an  aid  to 
memory.  The  contents  are  grouped  as  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  or  of  both.  Thus  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
may  be  arranged  as  follows  i — ( a )  Ten  command¬ 
ments  on  the  rights  of  home-born  man  and  maid¬ 
servant,  in  equal  divisions  of  five  (Exod.  xxi.  2-11)  ; 
( b .)  Five  commandments  relating  to  murder  and  its 
punishment,  with  one  detached  command  on  the 
punishment  of  those  who  curse  their  parents  (12-17)  ; 
(c)  Ten  laws  on  bodily  injuries  not  punishable  by 
death  (18-32)  ;  ( d )  Ten  laws  on  injury  to  property 
(xxi.  33,  xxii.  6) ;  ( e )  Ten  laws  on  breach  of  trust 
with  regard  to  property  or  to  honour  (xxiii.  7-17)  ; 
(/)  Ten  laws,  and  again  ten  laws,  which  describe 
conduct  lying  outside  the  range  of  ordinary  civil 
statute  (xxii.  18-31,  xxiii.  1-9)  ;  ( g )  lastly,  Ten  com¬ 
mandments  on  festivals  and  offerings  (xxiii.  10-19). 
These  laws  follow  in  the  book  of  Exodus  immediately 
on  the  description  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai, 
and  occupy  nearly  three  chapters  of  the  book.  It  is 
likely  that  these  were  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Covenant  from  which  Moses  read  them  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  people  (Exod.  xxiv.  7).  The  book  of  the 
Covenant  concludes  with  the  promise  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  who  would  go  with  them  and  drive  out  the 
nations  from  before  them.  In  this  early  promise  to 
Israel,  it  was  intimated  that  their  progress  would  be 
slow,  that  their  victory  over  the  nations  would  be  a 
work  of  time,  but  that  in  the  end  it  would  be  sure. 
Only  they  were  to  make  no  covenant  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  land,  neither  were  they  to  serve  their 
gods.  It  will  not  be  possible  within  our  space  to 
enter  into  the  intricacies  of  the  legislation  of  the 
books  of  Moses ;  we  can  only  allude  to  them  as  we 
follow  historically  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Moses. 
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31.  CONSECRATION  OF  ISRAEL  (Exod,  xxiv.). 
The  next  historical  event  is  the  command  to  Moses 
to  take  with  him  Aaron,  and  his  two  sons,  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  were 
to  worship  afar  off,  while  Moses  himself  was  to  go 
near  the  Mount  of  God.  Before  they  went  Moses 
came  with  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judg¬ 
ments,  which  he  wrote  in  a  book  and  rehearsed  in 
the  ears  of  the  people.  The  covenant  was  solemnly 
inaugurated  by  sacrifice.  An  altar  was  built,  and 
twelve  pillars  jwere  set  (perhaps  surrounding  it  as 
boundary  stones),  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  Young  men,  sent  by  Moses,  acted 
as  priests,  and  sacrificed  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings  unto  the  Lord.  The  blood  of  the  sacrifices 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  part  being  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  the  other  upon  the  people.  Before  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  people,  the  book  of  the 
covenant  was  once  more  read.  As  they  vowed  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  on  the  footing  of  that  vow,  they  were 
sprinkled  with  the  blood,  and  Moses  said,  “  Behold 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words  ”  (Ex.  xxiv .  8). 
Thus  Israel  was  solemnly  set  apart  as  a  holy  nation. 
Then  Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy 
of  the  elders  went  up  and  “  saw  the  God  of  Israel,” 
raid  under  His  feet  as  it  were  the  shining  work  of  a 
sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  heaven  itself  in  bright¬ 
ness”  (so  verse  10  ought  to  be  rendered).  No  outward 
form  or  shape,  no  similitude,  was  seen  (Deut.  iv. 
12-15).  But  sufficient  was  seen  to  enable  the  elders 
of  Israel  to  know  that  they  were  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  nobles  of  Israel 
ate  of  the  sacrificial  meal,  and  in  the  gladness  of 
that  fellowship  returned  back  to  the  newly  consecrated 
people. 

32.  MOSES  ON  THE  MOUNT  (Exod.  xxiv. 
15,  Exod.  xxxi.).  Moses,  according  to  divine  ap¬ 
pointment,  ascended  the  mountain  to  receive  the 
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tables  of  stone,  and  the  law  which  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  God  Himself.  He  took  Joshua  alone  with 
him,  and  gave  to  Aaron  and  Hur  the  command 
of  the  people  during  his  absence.  These  were 
to  be  rulers  and  judges  until  his  return.  The  glory 
of  Jehovah  covered  the  mountain  for  six  days,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  Moses  was  summoned  within 
the  cloud,  the  appearance  of  which  was  like  devour¬ 
ing  fire  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  He 
went  forward  alone.  Alone  he  entered  into  the 
mysterious  cloud,  and  was  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
Israel  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  During  these 
days  he  was  on  the  mount  with  God,  neither  eating 
bread  nor  drinking  water,  sustained  by  the  strength 
of  Him  who  has  appointed  that  man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  Now  was  revealed  to  him  the  way 
in  which  the  people  were  to  worship  God.  The  ark 
of  God  was  to  be  made,  the  table  of  shew-bread  set 
up,  with  the  golden  candlestick,  and  the  sacred  tent 
of  meeting,  while  Aaron  was  to  be  set  apart  to  his 
office  as  priest  before  the  ark.  These  ordinances, 
and  no  doubt  much  else,  were  revealed  to  him  during 
those  forty  days ;  and  then  were  given  him  the 
tables  of  stone — tables  of  testimony  written  with  the 
finger  of  God.  Thus  instructing  him,  God  made  an 
end  of  speaking  with  him,  and  Moses  departed  to 

vpfnrn  f a 

33.  APOSTACY  OF  ISRAEL  (Exod.  xxxii.  ; 
Deut.  ix.).  While  Israel’s  leader  was  on  the  mount 
with  God,  a  far  different  scene  was  going  on  in 
the  camp  of  Israel.  There  occurred  a  relapse  of 
the  whole  people  into  idolatry  and  licentiousness, 
unexampled  in  its  suddenness,  and  without  parallel 
in  its  inexcusableness.  After  they  had  had  such 
deep  experience  of  the  glory  of  the  invisible  God, 
after  such  a  series  of  acts  of  redemption,  that 
they  should  fall  so  soon  and  so  terribly  during 
the  forty  days  of  the  absence  of  Moses,  is,  indeed, 
at  first  sight,  most  surprising.  But,  on  close  at,- 
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tention,  it  becomes  more  intelligible.  The  strain 
of  the  former  days  at  Sinai  had  been  most  in¬ 
tense.  The  people  had  been  filled  with  continuous 
fear  and  awe.  They  had  clung  to  Moses  as  the  per¬ 
son  who  was  to  stand  between  them  and  God.  His 
prolonged  absence  seemed  to  leave  them  without  a 
person  or  a  symbol  to  stand  between  them  and  the 
devouring  fire  which  flamed  upon  the  mount.  More 
than  a  month  had  passed  since  he  had  entered  into 
the  cloud.  Perhaps  he  might  never  return,  perhaps 
he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  devouring  flame.  They 
waited  week  after  week  in  the  agony  of  doubt  and 
fear.  Their  fear  deepened  into  impatience,  and  they 
hurried  on  to  action.  They  hasted  to  Aaron,  to  de¬ 
mand  from  him  that  he  would  make  them  gods  to  go 
before  them.  They  must  have  some  visible  symbol 
to  stand  between  them  and  the  terrible  glory  of  the 
mountain.  Here  the  greatness  of  Moses  stands  out 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  his  elder 
brother.  Away  from  Moses,  Aaron  was  unstable  as 
water.  He  neither  rebuked  the  people,  nor  coun¬ 
selled  them  to  have  patience  until  the  return  of  Moses. 
He  showed  his  unfitness  for  the  leadership  entrusted 
to  him  for  a  time,  when  he  yielded,  without  a  word 
of  remonstrance,  to  the  popular  clamour.  He  lent 
himself  to  its  service,  asked,  and  received  at  the 
people’s  hands,  their  ornaments  of  gold,  and  with 
such  artistic  skill  as  he  could  command,  fashioned 
them  into  the  likeness  of  a  calf.  Israel  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  forsake  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  They  only 
meant  to  serve  Him  under  that  outward  symbol ; 
“  This  is  thy  God,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”"  Having  finished  the 
idol,  Aaron  proceeded  swiftly  with  his  work,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  that  to-morrow  should  be  a  feast  to  J ehovah. 
He  built  an  altar  before  the  calf,  and  offered  burnt 

a  So  the  Hebrew  terms  may  be  rendered,  instead  of  “  these  be  thy 
gods,”  &c.,  in  our  English  Bible.  The  people’s  wish  was  to  have  a  god 
whom  they  might  see  in  some  form.  So,  too,  in  verse  8. 
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offerings  and  peace-offerings.  Tlie  people  sat  down  to 
partake  of  the  sacrificial  meal,  and  “  rose  up  to  play  ” 
(Ex.  xxxii.  6).  The  reins  were  thrown  loose.  The  play 
seems  to  have  become  fast  and  furious.  They  danced 
before  the  calf  to  strange  music.  Their  voices,  in 
mad  mirth,  sounded  ill  in  a  place  so  recently,  and  even 
at  that  moment  indeed,  the  scene  of  such  awful  and 
holy  manifestations  of  God.  They  were  not  to  be 
controlled.  With  unbridled  desire,  the  people 
went  on  in  their  riotous  play,  until  it  was  suddenly 
checked  by  the  appearance  of  Moses. 

34.  MOSES’  INTERCESSION  FOR  ISRAEL 
(Exod.  xxxii.  to  xxxiv.).  Moses  had  been  told 
by  God  Himself  of  the  sudden  apostacy  of  Israel. 
The  converse  of  God  with  Moses  was  interrupted 
in  a  moment,  by  the  announcement,  “  Go  get 
thee  down,  for  thy  people  which  thou  broughtest 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  have  corrupted  them¬ 
selves,  and  have  turned  aside  quickly  out  of  the 
way  which  I  commanded  them ;  they  have  made 
them  a  molten  calf,  and  have  sacrificed  thereunto, 
and  said,  ‘This  is  thy  god,  O  Israel,’  wdiich  hath 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ”  (Ex.  xxxii. 
7,  8).  The  remarkable  things  in  the  announcement 
are  these, — the  command  of  God  to  Moses,  “  Now, 
therefore,  let  Me  alone  ;  ”  the  name  given  to  Israel, 
“  thy  people,”  corresponding  to  the  name  “  this 
people,”  by  which  Israel  is  often  called  by  the  pro¬ 
phets  (Is.  vi.  9)  ;  and  the  promise  to  Moses  to  make 
of  him  a  great  nation.  Eight  well  did  Moses  stand 
the  trial,  putting  aside  the  temptation  to  seek  his 
own  glory,  and  abiding  nobly  faithful  to  his  great 
mission.  He  was  Israel’s  advocate,  interceding  for 
the  people.  He  insisted  that  Israel  was  God’s  people, 
that  their  deliverance  from  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
wholly  the  work  of  God,  and  that  the  gracious  pro¬ 
mises  of  God  were  pledged  for  their  salvation.  Israel 
was  God’s  property.  The  glory  of  God  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  their  redemption.  His  gracious  promise 
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of  salvation  must  be  kept.  Moses  utterly  forgot 
himself  ;  he  pleaded  for  Israel  and  prevailed. 

35.  CHASTISEMENT  OF  ISRAEL  (Ex.  xxxii.). 
Bearing  the  gracious  message  which  he  had  received, 
Moses  descended  the  Mount  of  God,  with  the  tables  of 
itone  in  his  hands.  Being  joined  by  Joshua  he  drew 
iear  the  camp.  The  sounds  of  the  mirth  of  Israel 
ailed  their  ears.  J oshua,  whose  thoughts  seemed  to 
have  often  taken  a  warlike  direction,  exclaimed,  “  a 
noise  of  war  in  the  camp  !  ”  But  to  the  foreboding 
heart  of  Moses  the  sounds  told  a  different  tale.  In 
a  burst  of  lyrical  indignation,  Moses  says, 

“Not  the  voice  of  the  cry  of  mastery, 

Nor  the  voice  of  the  cry  of  weakness. 

The  voice  of  singing  do  I  hear.”a 

The  interpretation  of  Moses  was  the  true  one.  But 
he  could  have  scarcely  been  prepared  for  the  scene 
which  met  his  view  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
camp  of  Israel.  He  saw  the  calf,  and  the  people  in 
riotous  mirth  dancing  before  it.  His  anger  was 
kindled.  Hastily  casting  out  of  his  hands  the  tables 
of  stone,  which  were  broken  in  the  fall,  he  came  in 
terrible  wrath  into  the  camp.  A  sharp  ironical  re¬ 
proof  to  Aaron,  which  drew  forth  a  singular  excuse, 
was  followed  by  decisive  action.  Moses  took  up  a 
position  at  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  called  for  those 
who  were  prepared  to  take  the  side  of  Jehovah. 
Around  him  gathered  the  sons  of  Levi.  They  were 
commanded  to  take  their  swords  and  pass  through 
the  camp,  smiting,  and  sparing  neither  son,  nor 
brother,  nor  neighbour.  The  most  of  the  people 
seem  to  have  rushed  to  their  tents  in  sudden  terror 
when  Moses  appeared  in  flaming  wrath  in  the  midst 
of  them.  But  a  number  of  the  most  excited  and 
unreined5  seem  to  have  continued  their  licentious 
play.  On  this  excited  and  unrepentant  crowd  fell  the 

a  So  Exod.  xxxii.  18  may  be  literally  rendered. 

b  The  term  rendered  “naked"  in  our  English  version  (xxxii.  25), 
means  “  not  to  be  reined  in,  unruly,  licentious.” 
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sharp  strokes  of  the  swords  of  the  Levites.  Three 
thousand  perished  thus.  The  golden  calf,  with  its 
wrooden  framework,  was  burnt  in  the  fire  and  ground 
to  powder.  The  powder  was  cast  into  the  brook  of 
which  Israel  had  to  drink.  So  severe  a  punishment 
descended  that  day  on  Israel.  When  it  was  effected 
Moses  returned  to  God  to  plead  anew  for  the  people, 
with  deeper  earnestness  and  urgency  than  before. 
As  Moses  was  faithful  in  pleading  for  Israel  on  the 
Mount  of  God,  so  was  he  faithful  in  vindicating  God’s 
law  on  the  plain  and  in  the  camp  of  Israel. 

36.  REPENTANCE  AND  FORGIVENESS  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.).  The  apostacy  of  Israel  had 
some  consequences  of  the  gravest  order.  The  first 
and  greatest  of  these  was  the  refusal  of  Jehovah 
to  go  before  them,  or  to  dwell  any  longer  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp.  Jehovah  will  send  an  angel 
before  them,  but  He  Himself  will  no  longer  go 
before  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  Moses  re¬ 
moved  the  tent — very  likely  his  own  tent — a  out¬ 
side  of  the  camp,  and  in  it  he  henceforth  received 
the  divine  commands.  The  verses  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
7-11)  describe  events  which  occur  habitually  and 
repeatedly,  and  inform  us  that  when  the  cloudy 
pillar  descended  in  “  the  tent  of  meeting,”  and  “  the 
Lord  talked  with  Moses,”  it  was  outside  of  the  camp 
of  Israel.  The  announcement  that  Jehovah  would  no 
longer  go  up  in  the  midst  of  them  affected  Israel  in 
a  mournful  way.  They  stripped  themselves  of  their 
ornaments  from  the  Mount  Horeb  onwards,6  and 
henceforth  went  as  a  mourning  and  bereaved  people. 
They  had  still  the  tent  of  meeting,  but  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  camp  of  Israel.  Every  time  they  saw 

a  The  “  tabernacle”  spoken  of  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  7  has  been  taken  by 
many  (in  spite  of  the  order  of  the  narrative)  to  be  the  Tabernacle 
proper;  by  some  to  be  an  ancient  sanctuary  not  previously  mentioned; 
by  most  now  to  be  the  tent  of  Moses. — Editor. 

b  The  clause,  in  Exod.  xxxii.  6,  which  is  translated,  the  Mount 
Horeb"  in  our  English  Bible,  is  now  generally  rendered  “ from,  the 
Mount  Herob  onwards."  It  states  that  from  this  stage  in  their  jcurney 
they  continued  to  attire  themselves  so. 
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M  oses  enter  into  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  the  cloud}' 
pillar  descend,  they  rose  up  and  worshipped,  every 
man  at  the  “entrance  of  his  own  tent”  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
10).  Within  the  “tent  of  meeting”  Moses  received  the 
revelations  which  he  was  to  communicate  to  Israel. 
The  gracious  intercourse  of  Jehovah  with  Moses  is  thus 
described  :  “Jehovah  spake  face  to  face  with  Moses 
as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend”  (Exod.  xxxiii.  11). 
When  Israel,  by  these  new  arrangements,  had  come 
to  know  and  mourn  their  sin,  when  they  felt  the 
bitterness  of  Jehovah’s  refusal  to  go  before  them, 
then  Moses  set  himself  to  intercede  for  the  return 
of  J ehovah  to  be  the  guide  of  his  people.  All  per¬ 
sonal  tokens  of  God’s  favour  to  Moses  were  valued 
and  used  by  him  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Israel.  To 
Moses  Jehovah  had  said,  “I  know  thee  by  name, 
thou  hast  found  favour  in  My  sight and  Moses 
pleaded  on  the  footing  of  this,  that  Jehovah  would 
return,  and  remember  that  Israel  was  His  people. 
The  pleading  of  Moses  is  most  pathetic.  But  not 
less  so  is  Jehovah’s  answer,  “My  presence  shall  go 
with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest”a  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
14).  But  in  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  recent 
experience  which  he  had  both  of  the  goodness  and  of 
the  severity  of  God,  Moses  longed  for  clearer  know¬ 
ledge,  and  for  fuller  apprehension  of  Jehovah’s 
name.  This  found  vent  in  the  prayer,  Show  me  thy 
glory.  And  the  answer  came  back,  “  I  will  'make  all 
my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  Lord  before  thee  ;  for  I  am  gracious  to 
whom  I  am  gracious ,  and  I  show  mercy  to  whom  I  do 
show  mercy” b  (Exod.  xxxiii.  19).  But  the  full  re¬ 
velation  and  sight  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  could  not 
be  given  to  Moses,  for  no  one  could  bear  such  glory. 
What  Moses  could  bear,  however,  that  he  would 

a  It  might  appear  even  more  pathetic  could  we  adopt  the  rendering 
proposed  by  some,  “  Must  then  My  presence  go  with  theef  Will  nothing 
less  suffice  that  I  may  give  thee  rest?" 

b  So  the  verse  may  he  more  exactly  rendered.  The  point  is  that 
Jehovah  is  really  gracious  to  whom  He,  is  gracious. 
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receive.  He  would  be  held  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock, 
and  would  be  covered  by  Jehovah’s  hand  until  the 
glory  passed  by.  There,  shielded  by  His  power,  he 
would  see  the  after  glory,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  provi¬ 
dential  dealings  and  the  gracious  purposes  of  Jehovah, 
the  back  parts.  But  a  direct  vision  of  what  Jehovah 
was  he  could  not  receive. 

37.  SHINING  OF  MOSES’  FACE  (Exod.  xxxiv.). 
As  at  the  burning  bush  he  had  asked  and  re¬ 
ceived  signs  of  God’s  favour  and  pledges  of  His 
help,  so  at  this  crisis  of  his  history  he  asked  and 
received  new  signs  and  pledges.  The  former 
signs  were  more  external  and  material.  Those  now 
given  him  were  more  inward  and  spiritual,  more 
in  accordance  with  his  great  need,  and  with  the 
advanced  spiritual  stage  at  which  he  had  now 
arrived.  Two  other  tables  were  hewn  by  Moses, 
and  with  these  in  his  hands  he  ascended  early 
in  the  morning  to  Mount  Sinai.  The  cloud  again 
closed  around  him,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
passed  by.  Covered  by  the  Divine  Hand,  he  was 
placed  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  the  Divine 
voice  proclaimed  in  his  ears,  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord.  We  quote  the  great  words  without  note  or 
comment  : — “  The  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and 
stood  with  him  there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of 
the  Lord .  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and 
proclaimed,  Jehovah,  Jehovah  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  longsuffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  ;  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the 
children’s  children,  unto  the  third  and  to  the 
fourth  generation”  (Exod.  xxxiv.  5-8).  In  lowly 
reverence  Moses  bowed  and  worshipped.  Ever 
mindful  of  Israel,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
pleading  anew,  and  the  Lord  entered  again  into 
covenant  with  him  in  tb*  people’s  name,  and  re- 
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newed  his  promise  of  patience  and  of  love.  Once 
more  he  was  forty  days  upon  the  Mount,  with¬ 
out  eating  bread  or  drinking  water.  This  time  the 
people  stood  the  test  of  his  absence.  Descending 
then  with  the  two  tables  in  his  hands,  he  met  Aaron 
and  the  elders  of  Israel.  He  was  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  supernatural  glory  which  had  passed  into  him 
during  these  forty  days  of  intercourse,  and  which  now 
streamed  forth  from  his  face  in  a  shining  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  Aaron.  He  was  surrounded  by  an 
awful  and  mysterious  greatness.  Aaron  and  the 
people  were  afraid  to  come  near  him.  When  they 
did  draw  near,  he  gave  them  the  commandments 
which  he  had  received.  He  spake  to  them  with  his 
face  still  shining  with  the  reflection  of  the  divine 
glory  caught  on  the  mount  with  God.  After  he 
had  done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a  vail  over  his 
face,  that  Israel  might  not  see  the  vanishing  glory 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  33  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  13).  The  glory  was 
renewed  as  often  as  he  returned  from  communion 
with  God  to  the  camp  of  Israel.  And  as  often  as  it 
faded  the  vail  was  thrown  over  his  face,  so  that  the 
fading  might  not  be  seen. 

38.  THE  TABERNACLE  (Exod.  xxxv.-xl.).  The 
covenant  having  been  re-established,  it  was  possible 
to  resume  the  work  which  the  apostacy  of  Israel 
had  interrupted.  It  was  necessary  to  have  some¬ 
thing  more  permanent  than  the  “  tent  of  meeting,” 
which  had  been  Moses’  tent,  and  of  which  Joshua 
took  care  (Exodus  xxxiii.  11).  A  detailed  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  the  preparation  of  the  material 
for  the  tabernacle,  and  liow  the  people  offered 
willingly  all  that  was  required.  Men  specially  fitted 
for  the  task  prepared  the  framework  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  all  the  vessels,  and  all  the  cunning  work 
of  the  sanctuary.  All,  men,  women,  and  children, 
found  something  to  do.  For  seven  months,  leader, 
artists,  and  people  worked  with  a  will  at  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  tabernacle  ;  and  at  length  it  was  complete 
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according  to  the  pattern  Moses  had  seen  in  the 
mount.  Into  the  instructive  details,  and  their  sacred 
significance,  we  cannot  now  enter.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  second  year  from  the  Exodus,  the  structure  was 
set  up,  and  the  cloud  of  the  Divine  presence  found  a 
resting-place.  It  was  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah. 
The  glory  of  Jehovah  filled  the  tabernacle.  The 
history  is  silent  as  to  the  former  tent  of  meeting  and 
what  became  of  it.  All  that  is  recorded  is,  that  the  . 
glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle,  which  at  so 
much  cost,  labour,  and  skill,  by  the  united  efforts  of 
Moses  and  the  people,  had  been  set  up  at  Sinai,  as 
the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah. 

It  was  a  great  departure  from  the  old  system  of 
worship  and  life  in  Israel.  Up  to  this  time  every 
family  in  Israel  had  its  own  religious  service  and  its 
own  priest.  Before  the  law  was  given  at  Sinai  we 
read  of  “  the  priests  who  came  near  unto  the  Lord  ” 
(Exod.  xix.  22).  We  read,  too,  of  Moses  sending 
the  young  men,  who  “  offered  burnt-offerings  and 
sacrificed  peace-offerings  of  oxen  unto  Jehovah  at 
Sinai”  (Exod.  xxiv.  5).  It  does  not  clearly  appear 
who  these  earlier  priests  were.  Some  have  supposed 
them  to  be  the  first-born  sons,  or  the  princes.  But 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  services 
appointed  in  it,  were  closely  connected  with  the 
terror  of  Israel  at  Sinai,  and  with  their  subsequent 
apostacy.  Even  in  the  institution  of  the  ceremonial 
worship  its  temporary  nature  was  indicated.  It 
was  a  condescension  to  the  weakness  and  unfitness 
of  Israel  for  spiritual  worship.  Whatever  more  is 
implied  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah  this  at  least  is 
implied  in  it,  “  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor 
commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offer¬ 
ings  and  sacrifices ;  but  this  thing  I  commanded 
them,  saying,  Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people,  and  walk  ye  in 
all  the  ways  that  I  have  commanded  you,  that  it 
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may  be  well  with  you”  (Jer.  vii.  22,  23).  These  were 
among  the  things  of  which  Ezekiel  spoke  in  the 
words,  “Therefore  I  gave  them  statutes  that  were 
not  good,  and  ordinances  by  which  they  should  not 
live  ”  (Ezek.  xx.  25). 

39.  PRIESTHOOD  OF  ^ ARON  (Exod.  xxvii., 
xxviii.,  xl. ;  Lev.  viii.,  et  passim).  The  setting  up 
of  the  tabernacle  worship  required  still  further 
changes.  A  special  class  was  to  be  set  apart  for  re¬ 
ligious  duties,  and  the  crisis  of  the  apostacy  gave 
occasion  to  the  institution  of  a  hereditary  priesthood 
in  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  fidelity  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  in  the  day  of  trial,  their  ready  obedience  to  the 
summons  of  Moses,  and  the  unhesitating  way  in 
which  they  carried  out  his  commands,  seem  to  have 
been  elements  in  the  choice  which  was  made  of  them 
for  the  honours  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The 
first  step  appears  to  have  been  the  setting  apart  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priest’s  office  (Exod. 
xxvii.,  xxviii.).  The  priesthood  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  is  announced,  they  are  consecrated  to  the  holy 
office,  and  the  elaborate  ritual  in  the  latter  part  of 
Exodus  and  in  the  book  of  Leviticus  is  described,  before 
anything  is  said  regarding  the  Levites  and  their  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  tabernacle.  Aaron  and  his  sons,  with 
the  priestly  garments  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  the 
bullock  for  the  sin-offering,  and  the  two  rams,  and 
the  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  are  brought  to  the 
tabernacle.  All  the  people  are  gathered  together 
before  the  door.  Moses  washed  Aaron  and  his  sons 
with  water.  On  Aaron  were  put  the  priestly  gar¬ 
ments,  and  the  breastplate  with  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummin.  The  mitre  also  was  put  on  his  head.  He 
was  anointed  with  the  oil  of  consecration,  and  the 
appointed  sacrifices  were  offered  up.  Thus  was  he 
solemnly  set  apart  to  the  priestly  office.  This  trans¬ 
action  appears  to  have  taken  place  immediately  after 
the  tabernacle  was  set  up.  Seven  days  of  solemn  cere¬ 
monial  were  given  to  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  (Lev.  viii.). 
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40.  NADAB  AND  ABIHU  (Lev.  x.).  After  they 

had  been  invested  with  their  special  garments,  and 
sprinkled®  with  the  oil  of  consecration,  and  marked 
on  ear  and  hand  and  foot  with  the  blood  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  Aaron  and  his  sons  entered  on  their  office.  The 
fire  had  descended  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  The 
people  saw  it,  and  “  shouted  and  fell  upon  their  faces” 
(Lev.  ix.  24).  The  two  elder  sons  of  Aaron,  who 
had  been  with  Moses  and  their  father  and  the 
seventy  elders  at  the  feast  upon  the  mount,  and 
since  then  had  been  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office, 
in  guilty  forgetfulness  offered  strange  fire  upon  the 
altar.  The  particular  act  of  disobedience  is  involved 
in  some  obscurity.  It  is  said  that  they  “  took  either 
of  them  his  censer,  and  put  fire  therein,  and  put 
incense  thereon,  and  offered  strange  fire  before  the 
Lord,  which  he  commanded  them  not  ”  (Lev.  x.  1). 
It  may  be  that  they  took  fire  from  another  place  than 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  or  that  the  incense  was 
unhallowed.  At  all  events,  they  offered  incense  at  a 
wrong  time,  or  in  a  wrong  way.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  that  immediately  afterwards  a  prohibition  was 
issued,  forbidding  the  priests  to  drink  wine  or  strong 
drink  before  entering  the  tabernacle.  Hence,  many 
have  supposed  that  wine  or  strong  drink  was  the 
cause  of  their  forgetfulness,  if  intoxication  was  not 
what  made  the  act  itself  sinful.  And  the  sin  was 
punished  terribly  and  promptly  by  fire  from  the 
Lord,  which  devoured  the  offenders.  An  awful  con¬ 
secration  thus  fell  on  the  priests  at  the  outset  :  “  I 
will  sanctify  myself  in  those  who  stand  near  to  me, 
and  before  all  the  people  will  I  glorify  myself  ”  (Lev. 
x.  3). 6  Aaron  “held  his  peace,”  uttering  no  com- 

a  In  such  passages  as  Lev.  vii.  36,  x.  7f,  Num.  iii,  3;  Exod.  xxviii.  41, 
xl.  15,  the  sons  of  Aaron  are  spoken  of  as  anointed  or  to  be  anointed 
as  well  as  Aaron.  In  Lev.  viii.  12,  13,  and  Exod.  xxix.  7-9,  only  Aaron 
is  so  spoken  of.  But  in  Lev.  viii.  30,  a  sprinkling  of  both  parties  is 
noticed.  A  distinction,  therefore,  is  drawn  between  the  two  acts.  The 
high  priest  appears  to  have  had  a  special  anointing;  and  the  anointing 
of  the  common  priests  may  have  been  a  ceremony  of  the  nature  of 
sprinkling  in  which  both  parties  had  a  share. — Editor. 

b  The  words  of  Levit.  x.  3  may  be  thus  rendered  literally. 
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plaint.  No  signs  of  mourning  were  permitted  to 
appear  on  him  or  on  his  surviving  sons.  He  must 
bear  the  greatness  of  his  office.  Only  the  people 
were  permitted  to  grieve  over  this  burning  kindled 
by  Jehovah.  When  Moses  sought  the  sin-offering 
he  found  it  burnt,  and  he  was  angry  with  Aaron  and 
his  sons  because  they  had  not  eaten  the  sin-offering 
in  the  holy  place.  Then  Aaron  made  his  mournful 
and  dignified  reply,  “  Such  things  have  befallen  me, 
and  if  I  should  have  eaten  the  sin-offering  to-day, 
should  it  have  been  accepted  (literally,  would  it  seem 
good)  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ”  (Lev.  x.  19).  And 
Moses  was  content. 

41.  TH  E  CENSUS  (Numbers  i.).  The  end  of  the 
stay  at  Sinai  is  marked  by  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover,  and  by  a  provision  that  those  who  could  not 
keep  it  at  the  proper  time  might  observe  it  a  month 
later.  A  census  was  taken  of  the  men  outside  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  above  twenty  years  of  age.  They  numbered 
603,500,  showing  a  total  population  of  about  three 
million  souls.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  excluded,  since 
they  were  now  set  apart  as  the  sacred  tribe  and  took 
the  place  of  the  first-born.  The  first-born  were 
numbered,  and  as  they  were  more  numerous  than 
the  Levites,  redemption  money  was  to  be  paid  for 
them,  and  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Another 
incident  of  a  striking  order  is  recorded  in  the 
putting  to  death  of  the  man  who  blasphemed  the 
name  of  Jehovah  (Levit.  xxiv.  10-14).  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Hebrew  woman,  Shelomith,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
by  an  Egyptian  father.  He  belonged,  therefore,  to 
the  encampment  of  foreigners.  But  he  seems  to  have 
left  his  proper  place  ;  and  quarrelling  with  a  man  of 
Israel,  he  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
cursed.  The  next  day  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

Questions  and  Points  foe.  Inquiry. 

1.  Give  the  New  Testament  allusions  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Priests,  and  state  when  Israel  declined  th4  priesthood , 
and  when-  they  declined  the  kingship. 
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2.  Ascertain  the  various  ways  in  which  the  “  Ten  Words  ” 

have  been  divided  into  separate  commandments ,  and 
also  into  separate  tables. 

3.  Ascertain  the  differences  between  the  Decalogue  as 

given  in  Exodus ,  and  as  given  in  Deuteronomy. 

4.  What  were  the  U rim  and  the  Thummim  ? 

5.  Describe  the  tabernacle. 

6.  Describe  the  duties  of  the  high  priest ,  and  the  duties  of 

the  Levites. 

7.  Give  Scriptural  allusions  to  the  laiv-giving  at  Sinai , 

and  to  the  Apostacy  of  Israel. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WANDERINGS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

42.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  TRIBES  ON 
MARCH  (Num.  x.).  After  nearly  a  year’s  stay  at 
Sinai,  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after 
their  deliverance,  the  people  of  Israel  seemed  ready 
for  a  fresh  advance.  The  conquest  of  Canaan  might 
nowbe  undertaken.  So  when  the  cloud -pillar  ascended 
from  the  tabernacle,  Moses  gave  the  appointed  signal 
for  departure — “  Arise,  O  Lord,  and  let  Thine  enemies 
be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate  Thee  flee  before 
Thee”  (Num.  x.  35).  On  hearing  these  words  the 
tribes  set  out  on  their  march,  with  Judah  in  the 
van,  accompanied  by  Issachar  and  Zebulun.  Next, 
bearing  the  framework  of  the  tabernacle,  went 
the  Gershonites  and  the  Merarites,  with  Reuben, 
Simeon,  and  Gad,  while  the  Kohathites,  bear¬ 
ing  the  sacred  vessels,  followed.6  Ephraim,  Manas- 

a  They  arrived  at  Sinai,  it  appears,  in  the  third  month  after  the  de¬ 
parture  from  Egypt,  and  left  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year.  This  would  give  about  eleven  months. 
(See  Exod.  xxix.  1,  2 ;  Num.  x.  11, 12.) — Editor. 

b  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  position  occupied  by  the  ark  in  the 
journeyings  of  Israel.  Was  it  in  the  front  of  the  whole  line  of  march, 
and  separate  from  the  other  sacred  vessels  ?  or  did  it  occupy  the  cen¬ 
tral  place  along  with  these  ?  Commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed 


sell,  and  Benjamin  were  together,  and  the  rear 
guard  was  made  up  of  the  tribes  of  Dan,  Asher, 
and  Naphtali.  Evidently  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
line  of  march  due  regard  was  paid  by  Moses  to  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  tribes.  Judah  and  Ephr  dm 
were  separated  as  far  as  possible,  and  were  accjm- 
panied  by  those  tribes  that  were  most  intimately 
connected  with  them.  There  was  also  an  arrange¬ 
ment  made  by  which  the  rulers  and  the  people  were 
to  gather  themselves  together  at  the  sound  of  silver 
trumpets.  Of  these  there  were  two.  When  one 
sounded  the  princes  or  heads  of  families  were  to 
assemble ;  when  both  sounded,  the  people  were  to  con¬ 
vene.  And  according  to  certain  signals  agreed  on, 
Israel  would  always  know  what  to  do,  and  they 
could  act  together  in  a  deliberate  way. 

43.  BURNING  (Num.  xi. ;  Deut.  i.).  The  distance  of 
Sinai  from  Palestine  in  a  straight  line  is  about  200 
miles,  but  it  was  impossible  to  march  directly  from  the 
one  place  to  the  other.  The  camp  of  Israel  at  Sinai  must 
have  been  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  march  upwards  to  it  had  been  most  painful 
and  distressing,  and  the  departure  from  it  involved 
fatigue  nearly  as  great.  They  could  not  move  north¬ 
wards  because  the  hills  directly  crossed  the  path.  They 
moved  round  these  hills,  and  most  probably  took  the 
north-eastern  route  towards  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Akaba,  on  the  east  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  They 
had  Hobaba  and  his  tribe  of  the  Kenites  with  them, 
and  their  local  knowledge  must  have  been  of  invalu- 

o  The  Midianite  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  called  Reuel  hi  Exod.  ii 
18;  Jethro  in  Exod.  iii.  1,  xviii.  18  ;  and  Hobab  in  Judges  iv.  11.  In 
Numbers  x.  29,  again,  we  read  of  Hobab,  the  son  of  Raguel  ( i.e .,  Reuel), 
the  Midianite,  Moses’  father-in-law.  The  identification  of  these  names, 
therefore,  is  difficult.  The  Hebrew  terms  translated  father,  father-in- 
law,  &c.,  are  also  somewhat  wide  in  their  application.  So  some  hold 
Reuel,  Jethro,  and  Hobab  to  be  the  same  person.  Others  take  Jethro 
and  Reuel  to  be  different  names,  official  and  personal,  of  the  father-in- 
law,  and  Hobab  to  be  the  brother-in-law.  Others  take  Reuel  or  Jethro 
to  be  the  grandfather,  and  Hobab  to  be  the  father,  of  Zipporah.  Many 
take  Jethro  and  Hobab  to  be  names  of  one  person,  and  that  person  the 
brother-in-law  of  Moses. — Editor. 
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able  service  to  Israel.  But  the  true  guide  of  Israel 
was  the  cloud-pillar,  which  moved  in  the  front  of  the 
people  when  they  moved,  and  indicated  by  its  rest¬ 
ing  where  they  were  to  rest.  Their  first  journey  was 
one  of  three  days  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  “  When 
we  departed  from  Horeb  we  went  through  all  that 
great  and  terrible  wilderness,  which  we  saw  by  the 
way  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  as  Jehovah 
our  God  commanded  us,  and  we  came  to  Kadesh- 
barnea”  (Deut.  i.  19). a  The  route  is  involved  in  great 
uncertainty,  and  the  identification  of  the  various 
places  is  far  from  complete.  The  mountain  of  the 
Amorites  is  probably  a  long  mountain  plateau  in  the 
north-east  of  the  desert  of  Et  Tih  (an  Arabic  name, 
meaning  the  desert  of  the  Wandering),  stretching 
nearly  as  far  north  as  Beersheba.  During  the  three 
days’  journey  they  fairly  entered  on  “  the  great  and 
terrible  wilderness.”  It  was  the  month  of  May,  a 
time  when  the  sun  burns  fiercely,  and  the  heat  is 
reflected  back  from  the  hard  flinty  chalks  underfoot. 
The  people  grew  wearied  and  depressed.  They  “  be¬ 
came  like  men  complaining  of  evil  in  the  ears  of 
Jehovah”  (Num.  xi.  1).  A  fire  descended  on  the 
extremity  of  the  camp,  and  the  tents  were  set  on 
flame,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  lives  were 
lost.  The  fire  sent  by  Jehovah  was  quenched  at  the 
intercession  of  Moses,  and  the  event  was  commemo¬ 
rated  by  the  name  given  to  the  place — Taberah, 
Burning. 

44.  THE  GRAVES  OF  LUST (Num.xi.)  Amultitude 
of  people  had  joined  themselves  to  Israel  on  their  de¬ 
parture  from  Egypt.  The  hardship  of  desert  life  told 
with  special  severity  on  these,  as  they  had  not  faith 
to  resist  outward  impressions.  They  had  joined 
themselves  to  Israel  in  the  excitement  of  the  time. 
Now,  what  they  had  lost  appeared  in  glowing  colours 

a  The  site  of  Kadesh-barnea  has  been  greatly  disputed.  It  is  now 
most  generally  identified  with  the  modern  Ain-el-  Weibeh,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Arabah  and  near  Mount  Hor.— Editor. 
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before  their  minds.  They  forgot  the  hardships  of 
Egypt.  They  remembered  only  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture.  They  enumerated  one  after  another 
with  regretful  relish,  the  fish,  cucumbers,  melons, 
leeks,  onions,  and  garlick.  The  manna  seemed  taste¬ 
less  in  comparison.  The  murmuring  which  began 
with  the  mixed  multitude,  spread  among  Israel,  and 
soon,  with  true  oriental  effusiveness,  every  man  was 
weeping  in  the  door  of  his  tent.  The  universal  sound 
of  grief  reached  the  ears  of  Moses  to  his  sore  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  discouragement.  He  felt  oppressed 
with  the  heavy  burden  laid  upon  him.  His  wretched¬ 
ness  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  almost  sunk 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  people’s  weakness  and  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  the  first  complaint  he  ever  uttered 
against  Israel  broke  forth  from  his  over-laden  heart 
The  answer  to  his  complaint  came  in  a  double  form. 
He  had  first  to  carry  to  Israel  a  reply  to  their  com¬ 
plaint.  Flesh  they  would  have  in  abundance,  until 
they  would  grow  sick  at  the  sight  of  it.  “  He  gave 
them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  into  their  souls  ” 
(Ps.  cvi.  15).  Moses  himself,  too,  had  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  Jehovah  was  able  to  provide  flesh  for 
the  people.  Then  came  the  showers  of  quails,  and 
the  people  ate  greedily.  But  while  the  flesh  was  yet 
between  their  teeth  they  were  smitten  with  a  great 
plague,  in  consequence  of  which  the  place  was  named 
Kibroth-hattaavah,  the  Graves  of  Lust. 

The  time  had  also  come  when  the  burden  laid  on 
Moses  was  to  be  shared  by  others.  The  arrangement 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro  was  to  become  more 
permanent,  and  to  receive  a  divine  sanction.  Seventy 
of  the  elders,  chosen  by  the  people,  were  gathered  by 
Moses  around  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  received  a 
divine  consecration  as  helpers  of  Moses.  Two  of 
those  who  were  appointed  were  not  present  with*  the 
others.  But  on  them  also  the  spirit  descended,  and 
they  prophesied  in  the  camp.  Joshua,  zealous  for 
the  glory  of  Moses,  wished  that  they  might  be  for- 
Mo.  e 
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bidden.  But  Moses  was  too  great  to  feel  an  un¬ 
worthy  jealousy  of  others.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
gifts  which  had  descended  on  Eldad  and  Medad,  and 
earnestly  desired  that  all  the  people  might  share  in 
the  same. 

45.  SEDITION  OF  AARON  AND  MIRIAM  (Num. 
xii.)  From  this  Israel  journeyed  to  Hazeroth®  (mean¬ 
ing  fenced  enclosures).  Here  arose  a  sedition  against 
Moses  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter.  An  in¬ 
fatuated  jealousy  of  him  prevailed  widely  in  Israel. 
Aaron  and  Miriam,  associated  with  him  in  so  many 
hours  of  trial  and  of  victory,  set  his  authority  at  de¬ 
fiance.  Offended  at  his  marriage,  and  envious  of 
his  being  the  sole  means  of  communicating  the  will 
of  God  to  the  people,  they  claimed  also  to  be  pro¬ 
phets.  They  called  his  wife  a  “Cushite.”  It  is 
supposed  by  many  that  this  was  a  second  wife, 
whom  Moses  married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah. 
Others  think  that  the  person  with  whom  Miriam 
was  offended  was  Zipporah  herself,  whom  she  had 
never  met  until  Jethro  brought  her  to  Moses  after 
the  victory  over  Amalek  at  Bephidim.  Jealousy  of 
the  high  authority  of  Moses,  combined  with  discon¬ 
tent  with  Moses’  wife,  led  Aaron  and  Miriam  to  this 
outbreak.  Moses  bore  with  them  patiently,  and  his 
authority  was  soon  vindicated  by  the  plague  of  leprosy 
which  suddenly  smote  Miriam.  This  brought  them 
to  a  better  mind.  On  the  intercession  of  Moses, 
after  seven  days’  separation,  Miriam  was  restored, 
and  the  people  journeyed  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 

46.  SENDING  OFTHE  SPIES  (Num.  xiii.  and  xi  v.) . 
From  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  near  Kadesh-barnea, 
where  Moses  now  fixed  his  head-quarters,  twelve  men 
were  sent  out  to  spy  the  land.  The  place  where  Israel 
now  remained  for  some  time  bears  abundant  traces 
of  former  habitation.  It  was  once  largely  populated. 

a  Hazeroth  is  often  identified  with  Ain  Hadherah,  or  Hadra,  which 
lies  at  about  eighteen  hours’  distance  from  Sinai,  on  the  way  to  Akaba 
But  it  is  uncertain. — Editor. 
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It  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  Moses  to  march  at 
once  to  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  He  hoped  that 
the  year’s  experience  at  Sinai,  and  the  better  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  would  have  so  increased  the  faith 
and  hope  of  Israel  as  to  justify  him  in  the  attempt. 
He  chose  from  among  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  twelve 
men  to  spy  out  the  land.  Their  names  are  given  in 
Num.  xiii.  4-16.  Their  instructions  were  to  find  out 
all  they  could  about  the  land,  its  fertility,  its  climate, 
its  inhabitants,  its  cities,  its  fortresses  and  strong¬ 
holds.  And  they  were  to  bring  back  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  land.  It  was  the  time  of  the  first  ripe 
grapes,  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August.  They  went  as  they  were  commanded, 
northwards  through  the  South  Country  (Negeb)  into 
Palestine,  and  searched  the  land  to  its  most  northern 
boundary,  “  unto  Rehob,  as  men  come  to  Hamath  ” 
(Num.  xiii.  21),  to  the  plain  of  Syria.  Returning, 
they  descended  by  Hebron,  and  fully  explored  the 
route  by  which  Israel  could  enter  Palestine.  They 
reached  the  camp  after  an  absence  of  forty  days, 
bringing  with  them,  in  the  pomegranates,  and  the 
figs,  and  above  all,  in  the  clusters  of  grapes  which 
required  two  men  to  carry  them  on  a  pole  between 
them,  ample  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  land.  But 
the  account  they  gave  of  the  size  and  fierceness  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  strength  of  their  cities,  cast 
the  whole  camp  in  despair.  There  was  a  scene  of 
oriental  despondency,  strong  men  weeping  like  chil¬ 
dren.  In  vain  did  Caleb  and  Joshua  strive  to  re¬ 
animate  their  courage,  and  quicken  their  faith  in 
God.  Fiercely  they  murmured  against  their  leaders, 
and  proposed  to  choose  a  captain  to  return  to  Egypt. 
They  mourned  over  the  fate  of  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in  hot  anger  at  the  renewed  remonstrances 
of  Caleb  and  Joshua  commanded  to  stone  them  with 
stones.  Moses  and  Aaron  had  thrown  themselves 
prostrate  in  prayer  before  Jehovah.  Suddenly  “the 
glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
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congregation  in  the  tent  of  meeting)  before  all 
the  children  of  Israel  ”  (Num.  xiv.  10.)  The  people 
were  only  saved  from  swift  destruction  by  the  fer¬ 
vent  and  self-forgetful  intercession  of  Moses.  Still 
they  had  shown  how  unfit  they  were  for  the  great 
work  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  As  the  spies  had 
been  forty  days  in  their  search,  for  every  day  Israel 
would  wander  a  year  in  the  wilderness,  until  the 
Egyptian  generation  had  died  out,  and  a  generation 
bred  under  the  new  moral  power,  and  under  the  iron 
discipline  of  the  wilderness,  should  arise,  who  would 
not  be  afraid  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  gate.  Only 
two  above  the  age  of  twenty  years,  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  would  ever  enter  the  promised  land.  The 
faithless  spies  miserably  perished. 

47.  THE  DISCOMFITURE  OF  I SRAEL(Num.  xiv. 
40-45).  From  unmanly  cowardice  to  unwise  rashness 
there  is  only  a  step.  Stung  by  the  stem  rebuke, 
alarmed  at  the  terrible  words  that  they  should  never 
enter  Canaan,  they  resolved,  though  Moses  and  the  ark 
abode  in  the  camp,  and  though  they  were  warned  that 
they  were  courting  defeat,  to  go  up  to  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  They  advanced  into  the  Negeb,  or  South 
Country,  and  went  on  the  way  to  Palestine.  Allow¬ 
ing  them  to  penetrate  so  far,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  then  turned  on  them  and  destroyed  them  unto 
Hormah,  a  place  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Kadesh.  The  name  it  then  bore  was  Zephath  or  the 
Watch-Tower,  and  it  got  the  name  of  Hormah  sub¬ 
sequently,  when  Israel  vowed  the  vow  utterly  to 
destroy  the  Canaanites  (Num.  xxi.  5).  Smitten  and 
completely  defeated  they  drew  back  to  the  security 
of  the  camp  around  Kadesh. 

48.  DURING  THIRTY-SEVEN  AND  A  HALF 
YEARS  (Num.  xv.-xx. ;  Deut.  i.-ii.)  Of  these 
years  little  is  recorded.  Not  until  the  opening  of 
the  fortieth  year  is  the  history  resumed  with 
any  fulness  of  detail.  We  have  indeed,  in 
Numbers  xxxiii.,  a  catalogue  of  the  journeys  and 
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encampments  of  Israel  from  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt  until  they  settled  in  the  plains  of 
Moab.  But  any  attempt  to  trace  these  in  detail 
would  far  exceed  our  limits.  We  can  only  notice 
here  a  few  of  the  incidents  of  the  years  of  wander¬ 
ing.  We  learn  that  Israel  abode  in  Kadesh  many 
days  (Deut.  i.  1).  On  leaving  Kadesh  they  went  to¬ 
wards  the  Bed  Sea  (Deut.  ii.  1).  The  people  during 
these  years  were  apparently  scattered  up  and  down 
throughout  the  wilderness  of  wandering,  which 
stretches  from  the  mountains  of  Judah  on  the  north 
to  the  edge  of  the  great  wilderness  on  the  south,  and 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  depression  known  as 
the  Arabah,  in  which  are  the  Jordan  river  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  Everywhere  in  that  region  are  found  the 
ruins  of  ancient  towns  and  villages,  with  well-pre¬ 
served  cisterns  or  reservoirs.  Water  was  always  to 
be  found  in  certain  parts  of  it,  and  there  was  abun¬ 
dant  sustenance  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  They 
might  tarry  so  long  in  one  place  as  to  sow  and  reap. 
Food  was  abundant,  their  flocks  and  herds  were 
large,  and  they  were  never  without  suitable  clothing 
(Deut.  viii.  4).  It  may  be  said  also  that  they  must 
have  had  many  a  struggle  and  many  a  battle  with 
the  native  races  of  the  district,  and  this,  with  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  desert  life,  will  help  us  to 
understand  how  the  conquerors  of  Canaan  were  the 
sons  of  the  men  who  were  so  sadly  beaten  at  Hormah. 
But  the  history  of  that  time  of  training  has  passed 
into  oblivion.  Only  the  result  is  known  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  generation.  One  incident,  referring  to  a 
single  individual,  is  recorded  of  this  time,  mainly,  it 
may  be,  because  of  the  teaching  bound  up  with  it. 
It  illustrates  the  strictness  of  the  moral  discipline  of 
the  wilderness.  A  man  was  found  gathering  sticks 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  was  brought  at  once  before 
Moses.  The  penalty  was  death,  and  the  mode  of 
death  had  to  be  determined.  The  offender  was 
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commanded  to  be  taken  outside  of  the  camp  and 
stoned  (Numb.  xv.  32-36). 

49.  KORAH,  DATHAN,  AND  ABIRAM  (Num.  xvi.) 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  the 
revolt  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  All  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  it  took  place  during  these  thirty-seven 
years  of  wanderings,  and  probably  at  a  very  early 
period  in  them.  The  cause  of  the  outbreak  appears  to 
have  been  jealousy  of  the  prophetical  supremacy  of 
Moses,  and  of  the  priestly  power  of  Aaron.  If  it 
were  the  sons  of  Reuben  alone  who  revolted,  the 
cause  might  have  been  that  the  Reuben  ites  were 
jealous  of  their  position  as  the  descendants  of  Jacob’s 
oldest  son.  But  we  find  that  Korah,  a  cousin  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  was  also  a  leader  of  the  revolt. 
Personal  jealousy  of  Moses  and  Aaron  was  his  chief 
motive.  The  first  explanation  of  the  revolt  put  for¬ 
ward  by  its  leaders,  professed  the  most  exalted 
motives.  It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  of  the 
holiness  of  the  community,  and  every  member  of  it, 
because  Jehovah  was  among  them.  These  exalted 
truths  were  a  cloak  for  personal  ambition,  lawless¬ 
ness,  and  discontent,  as  appears  from  the  claims 
which  were  separately  put  forward  by  Korah  and 
the  Reubenites  when  they  were  separately  dealt  with. 
Korah  claimed  for  himself  and  his  company  full 
priestly  rights,  while  the  chief  complaint  of  the 
Reubenites  referred  to  the  princely  power  which 
Moses  wielded  over  the  congregation  (Num.  xvi.  13). 
When  the  leaders  of  the  sedition  gave  utterance  to 
their  complaint,  Moses  fell  to  the  earth  in  interces¬ 
sion.  He  did  not  at  once  proceed  to  punish  the 
offenders.  He  would  not  be  judge  in  his  own  case. 
He  spoke  with  severity  and  with  dignity,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  them  and  Aaron  to  assume  the  priestly 
functions,  by  burning  incense  before  the  sanctuary, 
and  Jehovah  would  decide  who  were  to  draw  near 
to  minister  before  Him.  As  the  Korahites  persisted 
in  their  rebellion,  on  the  morrow  they  appeared  with 
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their  censers,  and  Aaron  with  his  censer.  Then  the 
sacred  fire  burst  out  on  them,  and  the  250  were  con¬ 
sumed.  Dathan  and  Abiram  had  remained  in  their 
tents.  Moses  and  the  elders  of  Israel  went  to  warn 
the  people  to  separate  from  them,  and  as  soon  as  the 
people  were  gone  the  earth  was  cleft,  and  the  whole 
company  was  swallowed  up.a 

50.  CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD 
OF  AARON  (Num.  xvi.-xvii.)  The  discontent  had 
spread  far  and  wide  among  the  congregation.  Along 
with  the  personal  ambition  of  the  leaders,  there  was  a 
wide-spread  feeling  among  the  people  against  the  exclu¬ 
sive  priesthood  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  a  wish  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  system  for  which  this  had  been 
substituted.  The  whole  camp ,  when  they  had  recovered 
from  the  consternation  into  which  they  were  thrown, 
clamoured  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  whom  they  ac¬ 
cused  of  killing  the  people  of  J ehovah.  A  plague  was 
sent  by  God  to  root  out  the  least  traces  of  the  spirit 
of  revolt.  It  continued  until  Aaron,  the  divinely- 
appointed  priest,  stood  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  with  the  censer  in  his  hand.  Nor  was  it  stayed 
until  14,700  people  were  dead.  The  censers  of  the 
company  of  Korah  were  taken,  and  made  into 
“  beaten  plates  to  overlay  the  altar  withal  ”  (Num. 
xvi.  38).  One  more  test  was  appointed  to  decide  the 
question  between  the  old  order  and  the  new.  The 
twelve  rods,  or  sceptres  of  the  heads  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  including  Levi,  were  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  Jehovah  in  the  tabernacle,  that 
it  might  be  shown  by  the  blossoming  of  one 
of  them,  whom  the  Lord  had  chosen.  On  the 
morrow,  it  was  found  that  the  “  rod  of  Aaron  for 

a  Whether  Korah  himself  perished  by  the  fire  or  was  engulfed  liko 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  is  not  quite  clear.  Verses  24,  27,  32  in  Numbers 
xvi.,  and  also  xxvi.  10,  point  in  the  latter  direction.  Verses  6,  16,  19, 
40  may  perhaps  point  in  the  former  direction.  When  it  is  said  in 
Numbers  xvi.  32,  that  the  earth  swallowed  up  “  all  the  men  that  apper¬ 
tained  unto  Korah,"  we  must  understand  the  reference  to  be  to  Korah’s 
servants,  or  to  those  associated  with  him.  For  in  xxvi.  11  it  is  stated 
that  his  sons  did  not  perish  with  him. — Editor. 
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the  house  of  Levi  was  budded,  and  brought  forth 
buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds” 
(Num.  xvii.  8).  It  was  henceforth  laid  up  before  the 
ark,  as  an  abiding  witness  of  the  will  of  God.  These 
events  came  with  crushing  power  on  Israel,  and  the 
feelings  of  their  hearts  found  expression  in  plaintive, 
passionate  words,  which  may  be  thus  translated, 
“  Behold  we  die,  we  perish,  we  all  perish  ;  whosoever 
comes  anything  near  unto  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Lord  dieth :  shall  we  ever  have  finished  with  dying  1  ” 
(Num.  xvii.  12,  13).  In  this  state  of  feeling  the 
narrative  leaves  them,  until  the  gathering  of  a  new 
generation  at  Kadesh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth 
year  from  the  Exodus. 

51.  DEATH  OF  MIRIAM  (Num.  xx.).  At  the  end 
of  the  thirty-seven  years’  wandering,  the  people  were 
once  more  gathered  together  at  Kadesh.  The 
generation,  upon  whom  sentence  of  death  had  been 
passed,  was  gone  by  this  time,  and  a  new  generation 
had  arisen,  trained  under  other  influences,  and  filled 
with  another  and  better  spirit.  A  new  beginning 
was  to  be  made.  Caleb  and  Joshua  still  survived. 
Three  others  of  the  older  generation  also  survived, 
Miriam,  Aaron,  and  Moses.  But,  at  this  time,  when 
the  new  start  was  about  to  be  made,  and  the  entrance 
into  the  land  of  promise  attempted  anew,  the  death 
of  Miriam  took  place.  She,  who  had  led  Israel  in 
their  song  after  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
who,  without  doubt,  had  long  wielded  a  great  influ¬ 
ence,  died  now  at  Kadesh,  and  henceforth  the  two 
brothers  were  alone.  Israel  was  in  Kadesh,  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin.  So  large  a  body  of  people  gathered 
together  in  one  place,  soon  began  to  suffer  for  want 
of  water.  It  seems  that  they  fell  into  despair, 
and  into  distrust  of  the  leadership  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  Their  disappointment  found  expression  in 
the  bitter  cry,  “Would  God  we  had  died  when  our 
brethren  died  before  Jehovah”  (Num.  xx.  3).  They 
gave  up  the  hope  of  eve)  seeing  the  land  while  Mosea 
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and  Aaron  were  their  leaders.  Feelings  of  hopeless¬ 
ness  arose  also  in  Moses  and  Aaron.  They  despaired 
of  the  people,  and  thought  if,  after  all  these  years  of 
training,  Israel  rebelled  at 'the  first  sign  of  hardship, 
it  was  vain  for  them  to  look  forward  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  of  their  undertaking.  At  this  supreme 
moment,  the  faith  of  Moses,  which  had  been  stead¬ 
fast  throughout  all  the  years,  gave  way.  When  the 
Lord  instructed  him  to  speak  to  the  rock  that  it 
might  give  forth  water,  he  spake  unadvisedly  with 
his  lips,  and  gave  way  to  unbelief,  so  that  on  him 
also  came  the  sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  Land  of 
Promise.  The  great  leader  and  his  brother  were 
finally  and  formally  excluded  from  the  heritage  they 
desired  to  see. 

52.  EMBASSY  TO  EDOM  (Num.  xx.,  xxi.)  The 
time  of  wandering  must  end,  and  preparations  must 
be  made  for  obtaining  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  the  obstacles  to  their  approach  to 
its  borders.  The  way  from  the  south  was  barred  by 
the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants.  In  fact,  Arad,  the 
Canaanite,  king  of  the  South  Country,  had  already 
made  an  attack  on  Israel,  when  the  tribes  had 
gathered  to  Kadesh.  He  had,  indeed,  been  defeated, 
and  the  place  where  Israel  had  formerly  suffered 
defeat,  became  the  place  where  they  won  their 
first  victory  over  the  Canaanites.  But  the  direct 
way  to  Canaan,  from  Kadesh  northwards,  was  too 
perilous  to  commend  itself  to  Moses.  The  easiest 
way  was  for  them  to  pass  through  Edom  by  the 
king’s  highway,  which  would  have  led  them  by 
way  of  Moab,  along  an  easy  path,  to  the  east  side  of 
the  Jordan.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Edom  for  per¬ 
mission  to  pass  through  their  territory.  They  pro¬ 
mised  to  keep  strictly  to  the  beaten  tracts,  to  do  no 
injury  to  field  or  vineyard,  to  pay  for  food  and  water, 
and  pass  peaceably  through  the  territory  of  Edom. 
Edom  not  only  refused  permission,  but  assembled  in 
force  on  their  borders,  prepared  to  dispute  the  pas- 
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sage  of  Israel  at  all  hazards.  It  was  necessary  for 
them  to  turn  towards  the  south,  along  the  tract  called 
the  Arabah,  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
near  Ezion-gaber  (or  Ezion-geber  as  in  1  Kings 
ix.  26,  &c.),  around  the  south  end  of  the  mountains 
of  Edom,  and  thence  around  their  eastern  slopes  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.  This  part  of  the  journeyings  of 
Israel,  from  Kadesh  to  Moab,  has  been  traced  with 
great  accuracy.  The  route  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as 
that  followed  by  the  caravans  from  Damascus  to 
Mecca.  We  notice  some  remarkable  incidents  which 
happened  in  the  course  of  this  journey 

53.  DEATH  OF  AARON  (Numbers  xx.  23-29; 
xxxiii.  ;  Deut.  x.  6  ;  xxxii.  50).  On  the  first  day  of 
the  fifth  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years, 
Aaron  died  on  Mount  Hor«  (Num.  xxxiii.  37-39). 
The  solemn  announcement  was  made  to  Moses  that 
Aaron  is  now  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  With 
the  utmost  brevity  and  grandeur  it  is  recorded  that 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Eleazar,  went  up  the  mount  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  congregation.  Aaron  wore  his 
full  priestly  dress.  No  word  of  complaint  escaped 
his  lips.  As  in  the  day  when  he  saw  his  two  sons 
stretched  in  death  and  held  his  peace,  so  now  he 
walked  in  quiet  submission  to  the  scene  where  he 
knew  he  was  to  die.  There  is  no  word  of  farewell.  On 
the  lonely  height  Moses  took  off  the  priestly  garments, 
one  by  one,  from  the  high  priest,  and  Eleazar  was 
clothed  with  them.  The  aged  priest,  in  the  quiet 
dignity  which  became  him,  greater  in  the  hour  of 
death  than  at  any  time  of  his  life,  laid  himself  down 
to  die.  Over  that  scene  of  death  the  veil  of  silence 
is  drawn,  and  we  know  not  what  passed  between  the 

a  The  traditional  Mount  Hor  is  the  mountain  known  as  Jebel  Neli- 
Harun  (that  is,  the  mountain  of  the  prophet  Aaron),  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  4,350  feet,  not  far  from  Petra.  Most  authorities  abide  by 
this.  Some,  however,  identify  Hor  with  a  hill  now  known  as  Moderah, 
or  Maderah ,  corresponding  to  the  Biblical  Aiosera  (Deut.  x.  C),  or 
Moseroth  (Num.  xxxiii.  30),  about  a  day  s  journey  east  of  Kadesh. 
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three  on  the  solitary  mountain.  Moses  came  down 
with  the  new  high  priest  wearing  the  priestly  gar¬ 
ments,  and  once  again  the  people  knew  that  the  old 
things  were  swiftly  passing  away.  “  When  all  the 
congregation  saw  that  Aaron  was  dead,  they  mourned 
for  Aaron  thirty  days,  even  all  the  house  of  Israel” 
(Num.  xx.  29). 

54.  THE  BRAZEN  SERPENT  (Num.  xxi.).  From 
Mount  Hor,  when  the  days  of  mourning  were  over, 
Israel  moved  southward.  Having  touched  at  Ezion- 
gaber,  and  compassed  the  land  of  Edom,  they  turned 
northwards  towards  Canaan.  It  was  a  painful  jour¬ 
ney.  They  were  in  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness, 
in  a  land  intensely  hot,  desolate,  exposed  to  blinding 
sand-storms,  and  destitute  of  water.  The  people  grew 
impatient,  and  called  the  manna  “  miserable  bread  ” 
(Num.  xxi.  5).  But  the  district  itself  supplied  the 
fitting  punishment  for  their  impatience.  Venomous 
serpents  abounded  in  it,  and  by  divine  appointment, 
their  attack  on  Israel  followed  rapidly  on  this  ex¬ 
hibition  of  unbelief  and  discontent.  These  serpents 
are  a  source  of  danger  and  terror  to  this  hour,  and 
the  testimony  of  travellers  to  the  number  and 
poisonous  character  of  them,  is  varied  and  abundant. 
The  visitation  of  the  serpents  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  penitence  of  the  people.  In  language  of  un¬ 
wonted  humility  they  confessed  their  sin,  and  a 
divine  remedy  was  found  at  once.  Moses  was 
directed  to  make  a  fiery  serpent  of  brass,  and  to  set 
it  on  a  pole.  Whosoever  looked  on  it  was  immediately 
to  be  healed.  So  it  came  to  pass.  The  bitten  people 
who  looked  on  the  serpent  of  brass  lived.  The  brazen 
serpent  was  kept  in  Israel  until  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah,  who,  finding  it  had  become  an  object  of  super¬ 
stitious  reverence  to  Judah,  destroyed  it,  and  called 
it  Nehushtan,  a  piece  of  brass  (2  Kings  xviii.  4). 
The  deeper  meaning  of  the  symbol  is  expounded  in 
the  words  of  our  Lord  (John  iii.  14,  15). 
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Questions  and  Points  for  Inquiry. 

1.  Wliat  Psalm  embodies  in  it  the  saying  of  Moses  when 

the  Ark  set  forward? 

2.  Give  Scriptural  allusions  to  the  scene  at  Kibroth- 

hattaavah. 

3.  What  are  the  various  explanations  regarding  the 

Ethiopian  wife  of  Moses? 

4.  Write  a  short  history  of  Caleb.  Why  is  he  called 

a  Kenezite?  What  was  the  Hebrew  custom  of 
adoption  ? 

5.  Trace  the  journey  of  the  spies. 

6.  Ascertain  the  position  of  Hormah. 

7.  Give  Scriptural  allusions  to  the  sedition  of  Korah. 

8.  Find  out  the  position  of  the  descendants  of  Korah  in 

subsequent  ages. 

9.  Give  Scriptural  allusions  to  the  blossoming  of  Aaron's 

rod. 

10.  Trace  the  journey  of  Israel  from  Kadesh-barnea  to 
the  land  of  Moab. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WITHIN  SIGHT  OF  CANAAN. 

55.  THE  SONG  OF  THE  WELL  (Num.  xxi.) 
With  this  incident  the  trials  of  the  wilderness  life  may 
he  said  to  have  ended.  Israel  soon  reached  a  well- 
watered  region.  They  were  now  so  far  north  as  to  be 
on  a  line  with  the  Dead  Sea,  though  far  to  the  east  of  it. 
The  day  when  they  came  to  the  brook  Zered,  and 
when  the  order  was  given,  “  up  and  cross  the  brook 
Zared”  (Deut.  ii.  13)  (or  Zered),  was  a  memorable  day 
in  their  history,  and  in  a  brief  space  they  came  upon 
the  impetuous  stream  of  the  Arnon.  The  precise 
position  of  the  Arnon  is  fixed  with  some  minuteness 
of  detail.  So  important  was  the  crossing  of  it  con¬ 
sidered  to  be,  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  book  of  the 
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wars  of  Jehovah,  from  which  a  passage  is  transcribed 
into  the  Scriptures.®  They  must  have  crossed  the 
ravine  of  Arnon  far  to  the  east,  where  the  stream  is 
of  little  volume,  as  they  had  to  sink  wells  to  add  to 
the  water  supply.  It  was  a  joyful  event  when  they 
found  that  water  could  be  had  by  digging  for  it.  A 
song  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  contempor¬ 
aneous  with  the  event  is  preserved  in  the  book  of 
Numbers — 

Spring  up,  0  well !  sing  ye  to  it ! 

Well  which  princes  digged, 

Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  hollowed  out 

With  the  ruler’s  staff,  with  their  sceptres ! 

It  is  a  song  which  might  be  sung  during  the  labori¬ 
ous  work  of  raising  water  from  a  deep  well.  But 
the  significant  feature  of  it  is,  that  it  commemorates 
the  fact  that  princes  and  people  had  worked  together 
in  the  digging  of  the  well.  It  shows  the  mutual 
trust  and  helpfulness  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled,  when  the  rods  of  authority  and  the  symbols  of 
power  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
people  the  daily  necessities  of  life.  The  people  and 
their  rulers  were  welded  into  one,  and  went  forward 
with  glad  and  hopeful  hearts  out  of  the  wilderness 
life  into  the  land  of  fruitful  pastures  and  flowing 
streams 

56.  WAR  WITH  THE  AMORITES  (Num.  xxi.  21- 
35  ;  Deut.  iii.)  The  Amorites  had  arisen  against  the 
people  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  had  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  land  which  lay  between  the  Arnon  and 
the  Jabbok,  including  the  city  of  Heshbon.  The  route 
of  Israel  lay  still  northward  after  they  had  crossed  the 

a  The  snatch  of  poetry  in  Numbers  xxi.  14, 15  is  variously  translated. 
Our  English  version,  “  What  he  did  on  the  Red  Sea,"  Ac.,  agrees  with 
an  old  Jewish  rendering.  Some  translate  it,  Vaheb  (Jehovah  takes)  in 
storm ,  and  the  brooks  of  Arnon ,  and  the  valley  of  the  brooks ,  which 
turns  to  the  dwelling  of  Ar  and  leans  upon  the  border  of  Moab."  Others 
make  it,  “  ( We  took)  Waheb  in  Suphah  and  the  Arnon  water-courses, 
and  the  slope  of  the  water-courses  that  inclineth  toward  the  dwelling  of 
Ar,"  Ac.  The  term  Vaheb  or  Waheb  might  thus  be  the  name  of  some 
fortress  or  strong  position  of  the  Amorites. — Editor. 
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Arnon .  A  friendly  message  was  sent  to  Sihon  the  king 
of  the  Amorites,  to  ask  him,  as  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon 
had  been  asked  before,  for  a  free  passage  through 
his  kingdom.  But  the  friendly  message  was  again 
refused.  Sihon  followed  up  his  refusal  by  advancing 
against  the  Israelites,  and  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  at  Jahaz.  This  victory  gave  Israel  possession 
of  the  whole  country  from  Arnon  to  Jabbok,  includ¬ 
ing  the  strong  city  of  Heshbon.  The  Arnon  was 
henceforth  the  boundary  of  Israel  and  Moab.  This 
triumph  was  celebrated  in  a  war-song  which  tells  of 
Israels  glorious  success  over  the  Amorites,  of  the 
former  defeat  of  Moab,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
Israel,  avenging  their  kinsmen,  won  for  themselves 
the  fertile  land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxi. 
27-31).“  The  land  of  Sihon  was  no  sooner  in  the 
possession  of  Israel  than  two  chiefs  of  Israel,  J air  and 
Nobah,  went  forth  on  an  expedition  against  Og,  the 
King  of  Bashan.  The  land  against  which  they  went 
was  one  of  great  fertility,  rich  in  pastures,  well  wooded, 
and  famous  for  its  wild  cattle.  No  land  could  be  more 
attractive  to  a  people  whose  wealth  consisted  in  flocks 
and  herds.  It  was  no  easy  task  which  these  chiefs 
had  undertaken.  The  enemy  were  disciplined  and 
strong,  the  fortified  cities  were  many,  and  the  chief 

a  Tlie  singers  of  this  song  are  styled  “  they  that  speak  in  proverbs" 
(Numbers  xxi.  27),  or  rather,  “the  bards,”  or  “they  who  sing  in 
ballads.”  The  song  itself  consists  of  three  strains,  the  first  embracing 
verses  27,  28 ;  the  second,  verse  29 ;  the  third,  verse  30.  It  may  be 
thus  rendered: — 

“  Come  ye  to  Heshbon! 

Built  and  restored  be  the  city  of  Sihon ! 

For  there  went  forth  fire  from  Heshbon, 

A  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon ; 

It  consumed  Ar  of  Moab, 

—  The  lords  of  the  high  places  of  Amon ! 

Woe  to  thee,  Moab !  Thou  art  undone,  0  people  of  Chemosh! 

He  gave  his  sons  as  fugitives, 

And  his  daughters  into  captivity 
Unto  the  King  of  the  Amorites — Sihon ! 

We  hurled  them  down !  Perished  is  Heshbon,  unto  Dibon ! 

We  laid  them  waste  unto  Nophah, — 

With  fire  unto  Medeba!  Edito*. 
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seat,  Edrei,  was  a  place,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
quite  impregnable.  Notwithstanding  all  these  diffi¬ 
culties  Israel  was  completely  successful.  “They 
smote  Og  King  of  Bashan,  and  his  sons  and  all  his 
people  until  there  was  none  alive,  and  they  possessed 
his  land”  (Num.  xxi.  35).  In  a  very  short  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  was 
occupied  by  Israel,  from  Mount  Hermon  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  except  those  parts  which  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  Moab  and  Ammon. 

57.  IN  THE  PLAINS  OF  MOAB  (Num.  xxii.- 
xxxv.).  After  the  conquest  of  the  Amorites,  Israel 
found  a  camping-ground  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  river 
Jabbok.  It  was  part  of  the  laud  which  had 
been  wrested  from  Moab  by  the  Amorites,  and 
had  now  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Hebrews, 
while  it  was  still  known  by  the  name  of  Moab. 
To  the  east  were  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  and 
across  the  Jordan  in  the  west  was  Jericho.  The 
sudden  conquest  of  the  Amorites  had  alarmed  the 
King  of  Moab.  He  did  not  know  of  the  command 
which  prevented  Israel  from  making  any  attack  on 
Moab  (Deut.  ii.  9).  With  a  people  so  powerful  as 
this  encamped  on  the  borders  of  his  land,  and  hope¬ 
less  of  prevailing  in  war,  in  terror  he  summoned  the 
aid  of  enchantment.  A  wide-spread  belief  in  magic 
spells  and  enchantments  existed  in  ancient  times,  and 
indeed  traces  of  such  a  belief  have  not  yet  altogether 
disappeared.  Accordingly,  Balak  resolved  to  call  to 
his  help  the  most  famous  soothsayer  and  enchanter 
of  the  time.  He  sent  messengers  to  Pethor  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  to  invite  Balaam  to  come  to  Moab  and  pro¬ 
nounce  a  curse  over  Israel,  in  the  expectation  that 
thus  his  foe  might  be  destroyed. 

58.  BALAAM  (Num.  xxii.-xxiv.).  The  messengers 
of  Balak  and  the  elders  of  Midian  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Balaam  with  the  rewards  of  divination  in 
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their  hands.  Being  detained  for  a  night  they  were 
next  day  sent  back  with  the  answer — “  Get  you  into 
your  land  ;  for  Jehovah  refuseth  to  give  me  leave 
to  go  with  you”  (Num.  xxii.  13).  The  answer 
was  not  decisive.  For  the  night’s  delay  indicated 
that  Balaam  entertained  the  thought  of  cursing 
Israel.  It  seemed  to  Balak  that  he  was  only  hang¬ 
ing  back  for  a  larger  reward.  So  a  more  imposing 
embassy  was  sent,  with  more  splendid  gifts  and 
larger  promises,  even  to  do  unto  Balaam  all  that  he 
could  wish.  Again  the  messengers  were  detained 
for  a  night,  and  Balaam  obtained  from  Jehovah  a 
permission,  given  more  in  judgment  than  in  approval, 
to  go  with  them  to  Moab.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
most  vivid  terms.  The  hesitation  of  Balaam,  the 
struggle  between  covetousness  and  the  fear  of 
Jehovah,  the  tardy  consent,  the  warning  that  came 
from  the  mouth  of  the  ass,  the  sight  of  the  angel 
by  the  way,  are  impressively  described.  No  less  so 
is  the  reception  he  met  in  Moab.  He  is  met  by 
the  king  and  is  hurried  to  the  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  from  which  he  may  look  on  the  camp  of  Israel. 
Seven  sacrifices  smoke  on  seven  altars,  but  when  the 
word  comes  to  the  soothsayer  it  is  a  word  of  blessing 
and  not  a  curse.  He  is  brought  by  the  disappointed 
king  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  and  to  the  summit  of 
Peor.  More  abundant  sacrifices  are  offered  up.  But 
the  oracles  are  more  decidedly  than  before  oracles  of 
blessing,  till  at  last  Balak,  in  despair,  asked  him  to 
refrain  equally  from  blessing  and  from  cursing. 
There  comes  forth  in  answer,  however,  a  still  more 
emphatic  benediction,  until  Balak  says,  “  I  called  thee 
to  curse  mine  enemies  and  behold  thou  hast  altogether 
blessed  them  these  three  times”  (Num.  xxiv.  10). 
From  successive  mountain  tops,  as  the  various  scenes 
unfold  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  he  is  con¬ 
strained  to  speak  words  of  blessing.  He  sees  the 
destined  home  of  Israel,  and  the  rich  inheritance 
which  the  future  has  in  store  for  them  The  pro- 
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phecy  is  of  widest  range,  embracing  all  those  nations 
visible  from  the  mountains  of  Moab,  from  Amalek 
to  Assyria,  whose  homes  were  then  known  to  him. 
It  has  a  sweep  and  a  sublimity  marvellous  on  the 
lips  of  any  one,  but  specially  so  on  the  lips  of  one 
whose  life  and  character  were  so  full  of  covetousness 
and  self-seeking.  He  is  at  once  the  messenger  of 
Jehovah,  apparently  wishful  to  know  the  will  of  God, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  who  enters  heartily  into 
the  idolatrous  spirit  of  Moab.  He  joins  in  idol  fes¬ 
tivals,  believing  that  a  spell  might  work  in  one  place 
better  than  in  another,  and  in  the  number  of  his 
sacrifices  chooses  the  magic  number  seven, — surely 
a  strange  union  of  prophetic  insight  with  abject  and 
degrading  superstition.  The  practice  of  the  wizards 
which  peep  and  mutter,  was  joined  to  the  lofty 
characteristics  of  the  inspired  messenger  of  Jehovah. 
Balaam  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  magic  of 
the  heathen  is  brought  into  this  close  relation  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophet." 

59.  SEDUCTION  OF  ISRAEL  (Num.  xxv.). 
Though  Balaam  was  constrained  unwillingly  to  bless 
Israel,  he  still  craftily  found  means  to  injure  them. 
Balak  appears  to  have  lost  hope  of  successful  resistance, 

a  The  Messianic  prophecy  of  the  Star  (Numbers  xxiv.  16-19),  which 
makes  the  fourth  and  most  important  of  the  “  parables  ”  spoken  by 
Balaam  when  the  Lord  “  put  a  word  in  his  mouth,”  may  be  literally 
translated  thus : — 

He  hath  said  who  hears  the  words  of  God, 

And  knows  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High; 

Who  sees  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 

Fallen  down  (i.e.,  under  the  power  of  the  prophetic  inspiration), 
but  having  his  eyes  open, 

I  see  him,  but  not  now! 

I  behold  him,  but  not  nigh ! 

There  has  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob, 

And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 

And  smite  the  two  sides  of  Moab, 

And  undermine  all  tire  sons  of  tumult. 

And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession, 

And  Seir,  his  enemies,  shall  be  a  possession, 

But  Israel  does  valiantly  (or,  acquires  power). 

And  let  One  rule  out  of  Jacob 

And  destroy  the  survivor  out  of  the  city! — Editor 

Mo.  F 
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and  to  have  withdrawn  from  any  further  negotiations 
with  Balaam.  At  all  events,  no  more  mention  is  made 
of  Balak  or  of  Moab  in  the  sad  events  which  follow. 
Balaam  seems  to  have  withdrawn  to  the  Midianites, 
whose  elders  had  accompanied  the  messengers  of 
Balak  when  they  went  forth  to  invite  him  to  Moab. 
Possibly  he  may  have  himself  been  of  Midianitish 
descent.  This  much  is  certain,  that  after  leaving 
Moab  he  is  found  in  company  with  the  Midianites  in 
the  subsequent  war.  Who  these  Midianites  them¬ 
selves  precisely  were  is  a  question  of  some  interest. 
We  know  that  the  Kenite  branch  of  them  was  in 
friendly  alliance  with  Israel  during  the  forty  years 
of  the  wandering,  and  was  present  with  them  until 
the  land  of  Canaan  was  entered.  But  the  particular 
branch  of  the  Midianites  which  seduced  Israel  to 
idol-worship  and  profligacy  seems  to  have  been  settled 
for  some  time  in  the  country  of  the  Amorites.  Their 
princes  are  called  dukes  of  Sihon  (Josh.  xiii.  21),  as 
if  they  were  his  vassals  and  tributaries.  If  this  is 
so,  it  will  explain  how  they  happened  to  know  and 
practise  the  impure  worship  of  the  Canaanites,  and 
also  how  Israel  would  be  tempted  to  join  with  them 
in  it.  They  would  not  be  inclined  to  suspect  those 
whose  kinsmen  had  been  their  friends  and  guides  all 
through  the  wilderness.  By  the  advice  of  Balaam 
these  Midianites  invited  them  to  their  idol-festival, 
and  not  only  did  Israel  eat  with  them  and  bow  down 
to  their  idols,  but  many  of  them  took  part  in  the 
impure  rites  which  were  connected  with  the  worship. 
Stern  measures  were  promptly  taken  by  Moses  against 
this  fresh  inroad  of  idolatry.  A  command  was  issued 
to  slay  every  transgressor,  and  hang  up  his  dead 
body  for  a  warning.  But  the  divine  vengeance  had 
already  fallen.  A  plague  broke  out,  of  which  24,000 
died.  Neither  did  it  end  until  Phinehas  did  his 
work  of  vengeance  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people.  This 
fall  of  Israel,  and  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
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zeal  of  Pliinehas,  re-appear  often  in  the  history  of 
Israel,  in  the  psalms,  and  in  the  prophets. 

60.  VENGEANCE  ON  MID1AN  (Num.  xxxi.). 
The  danger  which  Israel  had  so  narrowly  escaped, 
and  the  indignation  which  the  treachery  of  Midian 
awoke  in  those  zealous  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
resulted  in  a  religious  war  against  the  Midianites. 
Twelve  thousand  men  were  chosen,  a  thousand  from 
each  tribe,  and  the  command  was  entrusted  to  Phine- 
has,  the  priest,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  who  bore  with  him 
to  the  war  “  the  holy  instruments  even  the  alarm- 
clarions”  (Num.  xxxi.  6).  Israel  was  completely 
victorious.  All  the  males,  the  five  kings  of  Midian, 
and  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  were  slain.  A  great 
booty,  in  women,  slaves,  cattle,  and  precious  metals, 
was  also  taken.  The  encampments  of  Midian  were 
destroyed  with  fire.  When  the  army  returned  with 
this  immense  treasure,  Moses  was  displeased  at  find¬ 
ing  the  women  brought  captive.  He  feared  that  these 
might  again  betray  Israel  into  the  impurities  of  idol¬ 
atry.  His  command  was,  to  destroy  all  the  women 
who  had  submitted  themselves  to  these  unholy  rites. 
But  the  children  were  saved  alive.  Several  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  their  conduct  in  war,  the  distribution  of 
the  spoil,  and  the  purification  of  those  who  had  been 
at  the  war,  are  set  down  as  given  on  this  occasion. 
The  vengeance  on  Balaam  and  on  Midian  was  com¬ 
plete. 

61.  SECOND  NUMBERING  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

(Numbers  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  and  xxxvi,).  After  an  in¬ 
terval  of  about  thirty-eight  years,  the  people  are 
numbered  a  second  time.  Of  the  generation  who 
had  came  forth  from  Egypt,  only  three  persone 
were  alive.  All  the  others  had  died  in  the 
wilderness.  The  number  of  the  tribes  was  now 
601,730  men.  Apparently  in  connection  with  the 
census,  the  question  arose  regarding  female  inheri¬ 
tance.  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  came  to  ask  that  a  possession  might  be 
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given  them  among  the  brethren  of  their  father. 
They  were  careful  to  mention  that  their  father 
had  no  part  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah.  They  de¬ 
sired  that  their  father’s  name  should  not  perish  from 
his  tribe  and  people.  Moses  brought  their  cause 
before  Jehovah,  and  a  law  was  promulgated  fitted  to 
meet  such  cases  as  theirs. 

62.  REUBEN,  GAD,  AND  MANASSEH  (Num. 
xxxii.).  The  lands  taken  from  the  Amorites  were  as 
yet  unappropriated.  They  were  eminently  fitted  for 
a  pastoral  people.  On  these  countries  those  tribes  of 
Israel,  who  clung  to  the  shepherd  life  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  set  their  hearts,  and  approached  Moses  with 
a  view  to  their  obtaining  them.  They  did  obtain 
them  on  condition  of  bearing  their  proper  part  in 
the  pending  invasion  of  Palestine.  To  Reuben  was 
given  the  land  from  the  ravine  of  Arnon,  north¬ 
wards  to  the  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Gad  obtained 
from  the  border  of  Reuben  to  the  river  J abbok,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  strip  along  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  on 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Thence  to  Lebanon  was  the 
inheritance  of  Manasseh,  a  country  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  These  tribes 
bore  their  part  well  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  but 
in  subsequent  times  there  came  little  help  from  them 
to  Israel,  as  a  whole.  They  gradually  sank  almost 
to  the  level  of  the  heathen  tribes  around  them. 

63.  SUCCESSOR  OF  MOSES  (Numbers  xxvii. 
12-23 ;  Deuteronomy  xxxi.).  Now  the  time  for 
the  departure  of  Moses  was  drawing  nigh.  He 
knew,  ever  since  the  events  at  Meribah,  that  he  was 
not  to  enter  the  land  of  promise.  This  had  been 
to  him  a  deep  disappointment.  He  had  asked  again 
and  again  to  be  permitted  to  go  over  “  and  see  the 
good  land  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain  and 
Lebanon.”  But  the  answer  jcame  decisively,  “  Let  it 
suffice  thee,  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this  matter  ” 
(Deut.  iii.  23-26).  He  bowed  in  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  Now,  the  intimation  comes  that  he  is 
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soon  to  be  gathered  to  his  people  on  Mount  Abarim, 
as  Aaron  had  died  on  Hor.  He  does  not  complain. 
But,  as  throughout  the  forty  years  the  thought  of 
Israel  had  been  next  his  heart,  so  now  his  anxiety 
is  still  for  the  people  whom  he  had  loved  so  much, 
and  had  served  so  well.  His  prayer  is  for  them.  He 
entreats  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Spirits  of  all  flesh, 
to  set  a  man  over  the  congregation,  that  they  might 
not  be  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  This  request 
was  answered  by  the  command  to  take  Joshua,  and 
to  set  him  apart  as  his  successor  before  all  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  before  the  high  priest.  Moses  was  to 
put  on  J oshua  some  of  the  honour  he  himself  had 
wTon,  that,  after  his  departure,  due  obedience  might 
be  given  to  his  successor.  It  was  done  with  all 
solemnity,  and  the  anxiety  of  Moses  was  so  far  at 
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64.  LAST  COUNSELS  OF  MOSES.  Moses 
was  still  full  of  vigour  and  energy  when  he  set 
Joshua  apart  as  the  fit  leader  of  a  new  era.  He  had 
laboured,  and  another  was  to  enter  into  his  labour. 
His  work  was  well  nigh  complete.  But  the  aged 
leader  of  Israel  would  speak  once  again  to  the 
people  he  had  led  so  long.  He  would  live  over 
again  the  eventful  years  since  he  and  their  fathers 
had  left  Egypt,  and  bring  vividly  before  the  minds 
of  the  later  generation  the  great  events  which 
thronged  these  forty  years.  Thus  he  spoke  to  them 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  recounted  the  more  im¬ 
portant  incidents  in  their  history  from  the  time  of 
the  breaking  up  from  Horeb,  until  they  arrived  in 
the  plain  over  against  Jericho.  In  these  burning 
words  we  hear  the  tender  voice  of  a  loving  father, 
and  a  great  master,  who  is  at  once  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  Jehovah,  and  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
Israel.  Here,  as  always,  but  here  in  a  special  manner, 
he  is  the  mediator  between  Israel  and  Jehovah.  He 
urges  them  by  every  possible  motive  to  cleave  to  the 
God  who  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
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out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  It  is  not  possible  to 
describe,  with  any  detail,  the  address  thus  delivered 
by  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  It  reviews  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past,  it  looks  forward  to  the  future,  it  is 
everywhere  pervaded  by  intense  desire  for  the  glory 
of  Jehovah,  and  for  the  welfare  of  Israel.  On  the 
one  hand,  Moses  sets  before  Israel  the  blessings  of 
obedience,  and,  on  the  other,  the  curse  which  would 
surely  follow  on  disobedience.  The  blessings  are  as 
rich  as  the  denunciations  are  terrible. 

65.  THESONGOFMOSES  (Deut.  xxxii.).  The 
exhortation  to  the  people  was  not  the  last  legacy  which 
Moses  left  to  Israel.  The  great  song  of  the  thirty- 
second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  was  rehearsed  in  the 
ears  of  the  congregation.  It  is  a  marvellous  strain, 
full  at  once  of  feeling  and  of  power.  The  words  fit 
closely  to  the  thought.  They  grow  still  and  plaintive 
as  they  tell  of  the  tenderness  and  mercy  of  God,  or 
fierce  and  terrible  as  they  predict  the  doom  which 
shall  come  on  a  reckless  and  disobedient  people.  The 
song  abounds  in  the  imagery  of  the  desert  life.  Nine 
times  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  as  the  Rock,  as  if  the 
rugged  strength  of  Sinai  was  never  far  distant  from 
the  singer’s  mind,  and  the  promises  made  to  Israel 
are  coloured  by  the  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which 
Israel  had  lately  moved.  “  The  butter  of  kine,  the 
milk  of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the 
breed  of  Bashan,  and  goats,  with  the  fat  kidneys  of 
wheat  ”  a  (Deut.  xxxii.  14),  are  among  the  promises 
to  Israel,  and  speak  of  blessings  such  as  had  become 
familiar  to  their  eyes  since  they  had  left  far  behind 
them  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness.  With  rich 
variety  of  illustration  one  main  thought  is  set 
forth  in  the  song  of  Moses.  Jehovah  is  holy  and 
righteous  in  all  His  doings,  a  God  of  faithfulness  and 
without  injustice,  just  and  righteous.  But  He  has 
to  deal  with  a  corrupt  and  perverse  people.  His 
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mercy  and  righteousness  are  magnified  by  exhibiting 
the  folly  of  Israel  in  their  rebellion  against  Jehovah, 
by  revealing  the  purpose  of  God  to  reject  and  punish 
the  generation  that  rebelled,  by  unfolding  in  broad 
outline  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose  in  acts  which 
would  show  His  mercy  upon  His  servants,  and  His 
justice  in  the  annihilation  of  His  enemies. 

66.  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  THE  TRIBES  (Deut. 
xxxiii.)  Of  the  deepest  interest,  too,  is  what  he  says 
of  the  destinies  of  the  tribes.  This  is  represented  as 
the  final  farewell  of  Moses  to  Israel.  It  ought  to  be 
compared  with  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Jacob  upon 
his  sons.  The  blessing  of  Moses  opens  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  covenant  and  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai, 
by  which  Jehovah  declared  Himself  to  be  King  of 
Israel,  and  the  nation  to  be  His  ransomed  people.  For 
some  reason  Simeon  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
tribes,"  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  the  principle  by  whicli 
the  order  is  determined  in  which  they  come.  It  is 
neither  the  order  of  their  birth,  nor  the  order  in 
which  they  were  arranged  during  their  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  nor  exactly  that  of  their  lots  when 
Canaan  was  divided.  To  each  tribe,  however,  is 
given  an  appropriate  benediction  suited  to  its  cha¬ 
racter  and  circumstances.  Of  special  moment  arc 
the  blessings  pronounced  on  Levi  and  Joseph.  But 
when  the  separate  notes  of  blessing  are  united  into 
one  strain,  and  the  benediction  is  not  of  separate 
tribes  but  of  the  whole  people,  the  language  rises  in 
beauty  and  simplicity,  till  it  ends  in  a  burst  of  match¬ 
less  majesty,  which  runs  literally  thus  :  — 

None  like  unto  the  God,  0  Jeshurun, 

Who  rideth  on  the  heaven  in  thy  help, 

And  in  His  dignity  on  the  sky. 

A  Dwelling-place  is  the  God  of  old, 

And  underneath  are  everlasting  arras  : 

a  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  doom  pronounced  in  Genesis  xlix. 
7.  It  is  true  that  Simeon  and  Levi  were  equally  involved  in  that.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  doom  had  been  turned  into  an  honour.— 
Editob 
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And  He  drives  out  tlie  enemy  before  thee, 

And  says,  Destroy  ! 

So  Israel  dwells  safely, 

Separately  the  well-spring  of  J acob 
On  a  land  of  corn  and  wine. 

Also  his  heavens  drop  down  dew  ! 

Happy  thou,  0  Israel ! 

Who  is  like  unto  thee, 

A  people  saved  in  the  Lord, 

The  shield  of  thy  help, 

Who  is  also  the  sword  of  thy  dignity  ? 

So  shall  thine  enemies  submit  themselves  to  thee, 
While  upon  their  high  places  thou  shalt  ride. 

(Deut.  xxxiii.  26-39.) 

67.  DEATH  OF  MOSES  (Deut.  xxxiv.)  Before 
entering  into  his  rest,  Moses  was  to  obtain  a  distant 
view  of  the  land  into  which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
enter.  He  ascended  from  the  plains  of  Moab,  to  “  the 
mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over 
against  Jericho  ”  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1.)  From  the  top  of 
Pisgah  he  looked  on  the  magnificent  inheritance  of  his 
race.  From  Mount  Seir,  northward  and  westward, 
his  eye  ranged  over  the  goodly  land,  up  beyond 
Gerizim  and  Carmel,  to  the  snow-clad  height  of 
Hermon,  and  the  great  range  of  Lebanon.  “  Jehovah 
showed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  Dan,  and 
all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  all  the  land  of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost  sea,  and 
the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the 
city  of  palm  trees,  unto  Zoar”  (Deut.  xxxiv.  2-3). 
What  took  place  after  this  solemn  survey  of  the  land 
of  promise  is  not  recorded.  We  can  only  gather 
that  he  returned  no  more  to  Israel,  but  died  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  was  buried  by 
the  Lord  “  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over 
against  Beth-Peor”  (xxxiv.  6).  The  circumstances 
of  his  death,  however,  are  not  told  us,  neither  was  his 
burial-place  known  to  Israel  when  the  history  of  his 
end  was  written.  He  was  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old  when,  still  strong  and  active,  he  was  thus 


taken  from  Israel.  “  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated  ”  (xxxiv.  7.)  His  death  was  to 
'me  people  like  the  loss  of  a  father.  As  in  the  case 
of  his  brother  (Num.  xx.  29),  they  wept  their  great- 
loss  through  thirty  days  of  mourning. 

68.  MOSES  THE  MAN  OF  GOD  (Deut.  xxxiii.  1  ; 
Josh.  xiv.  6  ;  inscription  to  Ps.  xc.)  The  greatness 
of  this  man  is  of  the  kind  which  reveals  itself  fully 
only  to  prolonged  meditation.  In  order  to  know 
what  he  was,  we  should  have  to  estimate  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  those  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  which 
through  him  became  the  common  heritage  of  man. 
These  are  part  of  our  life,  and  in  some  of  their 
aspects  we  have  yet  to  recognise  their  incompar¬ 
able  worth.  What  must  have  been  the  greatness 
of  the  man  who  was  able  to  grasp  and  unfold  their 
meaning,  and  so  impress  them  on  the  life  of  his 
people  as  to  give  them  an  imperishable  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world  !  It  was  a  time  of  exceptional 
importance,  and  Moses  was  the  chief  figure  in  the 
] period.  He  was  the  man  chosen  by  God  to  be 
the  bearer  of  divine  revelation  to  men,  and 
the  founder  of  His  Kingdom  in  Israel.  What 
fitness  he  possessed  for  the  unique  position  to 
which  God  called  him  appears  when  we  look  at  the 
influence  he  wielded  over  Israel,  and  the  work  he 
accomplished  for  them.  With  no  material  resources, 
with  no  army  at  his  back,  with  no  visible  power  of 
any  kind,  he  was  able  to  deliver  an  enslaved  race 
from  the  grasp  of  the  mightiest  monarch  on  earth. 
Out  of  a  people  down-trodden,  timid,  and  sunk  in 
the  customary  vices  of  slavery,  he  gradually  formed 
a  people  hardy,  free,  and  brave,  who  feared  no  foe, 
hesitated  at  no  danger,  and  were  full  of  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice.  We  have  traced  the  story  of  that 
wondrous  transformation.  We  have  seen  the  gentle¬ 
ness,  patience,  and  firmness  of  Moses.  We  have 
seen  how  he  bore  with  the  early  peevishness, 
cowardice,  and  ingratitude  of  the  people  ;  how  he 
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suffered  their  manners  when  they  rebelled,  disobeyed 
his  commands,  forsook  the  Lord,  and  spoke  of  stoning 
himself,  until,  by  mingled  meekness  and  strength,  he 
brought  them  to  a  higher  life  and  to  a  loftier  aim. 
All  these  things  he  was  able  to  effect  because  “  he 
endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible  ”  (Heb.  xi. 
27).  In  life  and  speech,  by  loving  patience  and  wise 
guidance  he  so  won  upon  the  people  that  they  were 
penetrated  by  his  spirit,  and  came  to  share  his  stead¬ 
fast  faith  and  hope,  and  to  know  that  they  were 
indeed  the  people  of  Jehovah.  Israel  throughout  all 
these  years  had  before  their  eyes  a  man  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  God  such  grace  and  love  as  had  never 
before  been  vouchsafed  unto  man.  They  were  helped 
by  that  example  to  rise  above  what  they  naturally 
were  and  meet  that  Divine  grace  which  ever  comes 
forth  for  the  redemption  of  man.  This  was  the 
aspect  of  the  character  of  Moses  which  abode  in  the 
loving  memory  of  the  pious  and  faithful  Israelite. 
In  after  ages  the  people  did  not  dwell  so  much  on 
the  great  truths  he  had  conveyed  to  men,  or  his  ma¬ 
jestic  place  in  history,  or  the  marvellous  deliverance 
connected  with  his  name,  as  on  the  relation  which  he 
bore  to  the  covenant  God  of  Israel.  They  called  him 
by  the  distinctive  name  of  “  Moses,  the  Man  of  God.” 
“  There  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,  in  all  the 
signs  and  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all  his  servants, 
and  to  all  his  land,  and  in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and 
in  all  the  great  terror  which  Moses  showed  in  the 
sight  of  all  Israel  ”  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10-12). 


Questions  and  Points  for  Inquiry. 

1.  Give  Scriptural  allusions  to  Balaam. 

2.  Trace,  the  subsequent  history  of  Moab. 

3.  Give  Scriptural  references  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half- 

tribe  of  Manasseh.  Trace  their  subsequent  history. 
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4.  What  is  the  law  which  regulated  the  distribution  oj 

spoil  taken  in  war  ? 

5.  What  is  the  statute  regulating  inheritance  when  there 

were  only  daughters  in  a  family  ? 

6.  Give  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  the  death  of  Moses. 

7.  Ascertain  the  geographical  position  of  Mounts  Ebal 

and  Gerizim.  Explain  the  reference  to  Egypt  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  27. 
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